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WORLDLY AND RELIGIOUS PORTRAITS 
IN REMBRANDT’S LATE ART 


By Orro Benescu 


ORTRAITS form two-thirds of Rembrandt's painting: we have, there- 

fore, every reason to call Rembrandt one of the foremost representatives 

of a branch of art in which the Dutch were rightly looked upon as out- 
standing. Skill in portrait painting enabled the young Rembrandt to move 
from his birthplace, Leiden, with its provincial school of painting, and to 
establish himself in Amsterdam, a center of artistic activity and international 
trade. Portrait painting formed the foundation of his early fame. In the art of 
the old Rembrandt, the Rembrandt of the 1660's, who had abandoned the 
graphic arts and produced comparatively few drawings, portrait painting 
obtained a dominating position. 

In spite of this, Rembrandt was never considered primarily a portrait painter 
in the sense in which the term is applied to his great contemporary Frans Hals. 
Other and by far inferior painters were more successful in producing what the 
seventeenth century public expected in a good likeness. Documents even give 


evidence of complaints of dissatisfied patrons. The contributions of the mem- 
bers of the rifle company whom Rembrandt portrayed in the Nightwatch 
(Bredius 410)' had to be apportioned because those whose faces are visible 
only in parts were not expected to pay the same share as those who appear in 
stately full-length. In a similar situation a Bartholomacus van der Helst or a 
Govaert Flinck knew how to place all their sitters in the limelight. The old 
writers tell us of Rembrandt’s imperiousness in disregarding the wishes of his 


customers. 

Rembrandt had a different conception of portraiture from that of his con- 
temporaries. The average Dutchman expected from a portrait, first of all, a 
striking outer likeness of the man portrayed, with some indication of his 
social rank and standing. Yet Rembrandt was first of all interested in his inner 
being, in his mind and soul. He evoked from man what he read into him. He 
projected his own mental and human qualities into his models, assimilating 
them to himself and his spiritual world. No wonder that under those circum- 
stances the outer likeness was sometimes bound to suffer. On the other hand, 
while an ordinary seventeenth century portrait, the sitter and the history of 
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which are unknown, means little to us beyond its major or minor pictorial 
qualities, each portrait by Rembrandt opens a new world, deeply appealing, 
mysterious, and at the same time intimately familiar to us. 

This is caused by the generally human qualities of Rembrandt's portrait art. 
Such portraiture was bound to be more personal and independent of the 
wishes of a patron than was customary. It became a revelation of the artist no 
less than of his sitters. It was to its creator an artistic problem, self-chosen, as 
deep and personal as any religious subject; his attitude toward the mystery of 
a human soul as devout as toward the Holy Writ in which he was so deeply 
absorbed. 

These qualities of Rembrandt's portrait art, which we nowadays are inclined 
to rank above all others, grew with maturity. The last phase of his art, which 
expresses a whole universe simply by rendering the image of man, without 
employing the rich and differentiated means of complex composition, shows 
this deliberate and autonomous portraiture at its height. As the human figure, 
and particularly the human face, then sufficed to Rembrandt to convey every- 
thing, even the mysteries of religion and of the history of the past, an affinity 
between portrait and religious character arose which is unique in art. Rem- 
brandt dared to portray the saintly figures of the Bible as if they were living 
characters, people whom he encountered in real life. Never before was the 
representation of a Biblical character attempted in terms of a simple human 
portrait; and very few dared to follow Rembrandt on this dangerous path. 

This idiosyncratic relation between the spheres of the worldly and the 
religious in an artistic problem becomes clear in the following examples. Many 
of the portraits painted by Rembrandt are “free portraits,” creations to which 
the master was inspired by the interest the sitter evoked in him. In catalogues 
and descriptions they are mostly called “studies.” The word “study” implies 
something preliminary or intermediate, not the final achievement of an aim. 
It would be wrong to attribute this quality to these representations by Rem- 
brandt of men deeply lost in their thoughts, like apostles, prophets, penitents 
or religious thinkers: they are accomplishments in themselves. Giving a satis- 
factory artistic expression to the contemplative mood which they exhale, 
Rembrandt regarded his task as fulfilled. Indeed, no other artist could have 
visualized so masterfully that dark, inscrutable, dimly and mysteriously-lit 
realm of thought out of which they emerge. Rembrandt certainly did not 
think of addressing the public in portraying these men, but was following an 
inner urge. One such subject shows the characteristics of the Slavic race: 
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protruding cheekbones, a broad saddle-nose, deeply imbedded eyes. The 
strong, bony, square face is framed by a dark beard. He appears in half-length 
in a portrait in the museum in Berlin (Bredius 284). A slanting ray of light 
molds the strong relief of the face, leaving the eyes in shadow, revealing the 
deep furrows which carve the forehead and the cheeks. The eyes are filled with 
a deep and dark melancholy, a feeling of loneliness and homelessness, of 
repentance for an unknown guilt. W. Bode suggested that the sitter was a 
Russian pilgrim; trains of them crossed Europe and may also have reached 
Holland. Indeed, a figure of this kind, charged with all the woes of the human 
race, reminds us strongly of religious characters in the epics by Dostoevski and 
Gorki. 

The same man appears in sacred splendor as a Moorish King in the Adoration 
of theMagi in Buckingham Palace (Bredius 592), painted in 1657. The strange- 
ness and secretiveness of this character from a remote world offered themselves 
to Rembrandt as qualities of the Holy King who had traveled far to greet the 
Infant Saviour. Rembrandt used the same model also for another religious 
picture, David Harping Before Saul (Mauritshuis, The Hague; Bredius $26). 
There that Russian face, full of silent self-accusation, remorse and contrition, 
appears in the very role for which it seems to be created: as King Saul, awaken- 
ing for a moment from mental aberration, filled with deep despair and con- 
trition because the Lord had abandoned him. The splendor of his royal state, 
shining forth in gold brocade, purple and fiery jewels, enhances by contrast the 
misery of a lost man who sobs secretly into the velvet folds of the curtain. 

In the same year, 1657, Rembrandt painted the Portrait of a Man with a Long 
Stick in the Louvre (Bredius 286; Fig. 2). His attire is timeless, kept in neutral 
tones. A round biretta frames the head with its long tresses like a dark halo, 
The face shines a tender pale pink out of the brownish-gray shadows, subtly 
and firmly modeled. It is full of a nobility which soars above the meanness of 
life, but also of grievous resignation and detachment. The staff in his hand 
seems to indicate an Ahasueric wanderer, an eternal traveler over the earth 
searching for something which he knows that he never will find. We read also 
in this face an expression of the homeless and errant, although less of fanatical 
religiosity than of a philosophical resignation, token of the stoicism which 
tinged so strongly the spiritual elite of the seventeenth century. 

The year 1657, which was one of the greatest distress and darkness in the 
master’s life, is marked by other outstanding works which illuminate our 
problem. Experiencing in his own life how human fortune and happiness 
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vanish like sand running through the fingers, Rembrandt’s mind turned in- 
creasingly towards men who had given up all the happiness of life to attain 
higher spiritual aims. The heroes and martyrs of religion, who suffered per- 
secution and death for their conviction, became to him objects worthy of 
artistic glorification. We notice an almost ardent desire to portray the apostles 
and followers of Christ. But since Rembrandt, in spite of the soaring and 
visionary power of his art, was so deeply rooted in nature that none of his 
ideas took shape without inspiration from reality, the images of the saints 
which he formed in his mind incorporated the faces of those pilgrims, religious 
scholars and the outcasts of bourgeois life whom he seems to collect as Leonar- 
do da Vinci collected the strange deformities of nature. So from this year we 
have two of the grandest representations of apostles, both in the United States. 
Perhaps he planned a cycle (like another cycle to be discussed later) which 
progressed only as far as these two, which are, however, two of his most sub- 
lime creations. 

St. Bartholomew (San Diego; Bredius 613; Fig. 1) emerges from darkness 
into golden light which transfigures his pale face. We recognize again the 
Russian pilgrim of the painting in Berlin. He is seated in an armchair in which 
the heavy yet indistinct mass of his cloak, of a warm, almost glowing brown, 
forms a weighty pedestal for the figure. The grayish steel blade of the knife 
flashes in the reddish hand. This hand is formed in a great and expressive way, 
which concentrates on the essential. In Rembrandt’s paintings hands are as 
eloquent as faces. The ray of light which evokes the figure from the darkness 
grows in intensity upward to flame out finally on the head. A hidden glow 
answers, like an echo, from behind the contour of the apostle’s left arm. Suffer- 
ing, gladly endured for a higher purpose, marks the apostle’s features. All the 
psychical tension animating this face is concentrated in one detail as in a focus: 
the wavy dark brow above the apostle’s right eye, formed by the underlying 
dark ground which has been left uncovered in this particular place. It reveals 
pain, yet pain which deepens the human quality shining forth with still greater 
warmth and brightness. 

While this confessor holds his own against a world which afflicts him with 
suffering, the Apostle Paul, now in the National Gallery in Washington (Bre- 
dius 612; Fig. 3), is an introspective thinker. As in the two portraits discussed 
at the beginning, we see in these two figures of St. Bartholomew and St. Paul 
the contrast between the life of struggle and the contemplative life. The 
venerable head of St. Paul is all thought. His giant sword still recalls his past as a 
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fighter, but now it leans quietly against the wall, a symbol of the Cross and 
a herald of the Saint’s future martyrdom. It fits into the monumental frame- 
work of the stones of the wall which encompass the Saint in simple horizontals 
and verticals, a rhythm corresponding to the repose of the figure. The relation 
between load and support becomes distinct as in an architectural structure. 
The conflicting forces so violently emphasized in Rembrandt's early works 
have steadied down to this quiet balance, a reflection of the apostle’s meditating 
spirit. The left hand supporting the head, which is heavily fraught with 
thought, and the relaxed right hand which holds the pen, mirror this relation. 

As a painting this work is a perfect example of Rembrandt's reduction of 
multi-coloredness to a basic chord of black, red, yellow, and white, the same 
as that used by the old Titian. Red in a hue of subdued cinnabar glows in the 
apostle’s jerkin; it is framed by a gown woven from blackish-gray and gold. 
The ochre tones, suggesting gold, shine elsewhere, too, through the texture of 
gray. Notwithstanding the firmness of the result, all these pigments are applied 
by a broad brush with an extreme lightness of touch which reminds us of the 
liquid, diaphanous texture of Rembrandt's pen drawings at this time. Look at 
the folds of the cloak, at the leaves of the manuscript. This lightness grows to 
unearthly luminosity in the face, which shines forth like the apparition of the 
spirit to Dr. Faust in the famous etching. Indeed, this is St. Paul as we know 
him from the letters to the Corinthians: erudite, like an ancient philosopher, 
harboring the flame of Christendom. “For though I preach the Gospel, I have 
nothing to glory of: for necessity is laid upon me; yet, woe is unto me, if I 
preach not the Gospel.” “For though I be free from all men, yet have I made 
myself servant unto all, that I might gain the more.” 

We may imagine what a response these words must have found in the soul 
of the old Rembrandt with his idea of artistic freedom and inner urge. We 
shall see later how far his self-identification with the Pauline thought went. 

Another point becomes clear in this masterwork: the contrast between 
pagan and Christian is extinguished in the sphere of highest spirituality and 
deepest humanity. Just as the figure of the blind, old, Homer occupied 
Rembrandt's mind during all his later years and blends frequently with the 
image of St. Peter, this St. Paul is essentially related to the concept of the 
pagan philosopher Aristotle (Bredius 478) who, in a painting of 1653, places 
his hand on a bust of Homer, deeply pondering. They are men of the same 
mental ground. 

The model which Rembrandt used for the Aristotle appears in two portraits. 
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One of them is the so-called Rabbi in the National Gallery in London (Bredius 
283; Fig. 4), dated 1657. The head shines in that golden hue which we know 
from St. Bartholomew, framed by the black of an archaic biretta and gown. 
There is nothing to justify the title of Rabbi, for the same man appears in 1661, 
in a portrait of the Hermitage, Leningrad (Bredius 309), in that timeless, or 
rather medieval attire in which the old Rembrandt liked to vest the sitters of 
his “free portraits.”” The head is now modeled in an almost weird reality and 
majesty. It exhales a deep melancholy, marked by past passion yet now slacken- 
ed, like a burned out volcano. It expresses in the highest degree that loneliness 
and human exclusiveness which marks Rembrandt’s late paintings: man, 
sublime in his victory over all vanities of life, shining like a star in the blackness 
of the universe. I feel inclined to assume that it is the same model which 
Rembrandt used for St. Paul in the painting of the National Gallery, Washington. 

From these examples we can see how Rembrandt brought worldly and reli- 
gious portraiture increasingly nearer to each other, and this not only in cases 
where the use of the same model offered a point of outer, material contact. 
Yet the late Rembrandt imbued even the commissioned portrait with a 
spirituality which elevated it to the sphere of the religious attitude. I should 
like to mention, as the most magnificent example of this, the so-called Auc- 
tioneer of the Aleman Collection in the Metropolitan Museum (Bredius 294; 
Fig. 5), the portrait of a middle-aged man holding a pamphlet, with the date 
1657. Perhaps he was an art collector, like Rembrandt's wealthy pupil Govaert 
Flinck, or a humanist. A Roman bust stands beside him in the half-darkness on 
a table, in its secrecy giving the impression of one of the funeral portraits of 
El Fayum. The man wears a long wig and lace cuffs of the latest fashion, yet 
this costume becomes as unsubstantial as the classicistic setting of the back- 
ground with column and curtain because of the tremendous spiritual power 
which the portrait exhales. The sitter seems to belong more to the beyond 
than to this world. The painting is a symphony of gray and withering gold. 
Streams of old gold rush down over the dark grayish-brown of the garment; 
the laces turn into scum, light gray like the foam of the sea. All-over material 
design dissolves into hazy, ghostlike indefinitness. Out of this shadowy world, 
heaving in half-light, materialize the head and the right hand. They are of a 
very light brownish hue, like old ivory, their pallor emphasized by the velvety 
black of the biretta and the dark gray of the leaves. We feel the bony substance 
of the skull and the skeleton of the hand penetrating underneath the tender 
vellum of the skin. 
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With this almost mysterious penetration of the substance, the painter 
X-rayed, so to say, the organic form. Nothing of its anatomic correctness was 
omitted or distorted, but it is divested of all coarse materiality; it is spiritualized 
to a degree unsurpassed in painting. We are met by a look of abysmal melan- 
choly from large, dark, deeply sunken eyes, yet also a look of sublimation of 
grief into spiritual nobility. This was the quality which the man Rembrandt 
proved so strongly in the dismal days of 1657, and which he saw also in his 
models. It is the foremost sign of Rembrandt's religious portraits too. 

The worldly portrait is capable of leading over into the religious portrait 
almost unnoticeably. We see this in an example taken from Rembrandt's 
family circle. The moonlight-like pallor and spiritualization of the New York 
portrait returns in some of the later portraits of Rembrandt's son Titus. The 
most expressive of his proper portraits is the one of 1660 (Paris, Louvre; 
Bredius 126; Fig. 6). The keynote of the painting is bluish- and greenish-black. 
Only an inkling of moonlight-like blue dawns in the depth. The gold tone of 
the garment succumbs to the darkness. In almost terrifying intensity the face 
emerges from the chords of different blacks. Its pink hue turns white, or leads 
over into pale bony yellow. Again, as in the portrait of the Altman Collection, 
we feel the structure of the skull. The eyes of this face are of a pungent black, like 
coals. The black-white contrast is still further enhanced by the fiery gold and red 
of the sparkling locks, The touch of the brush is, if possible, still lighter than in the 
1650's, in parts almost a spray or drizzle of color. This increases the spellbound 
character of this face, whose withering pallor is foiled, and in parts even corroded, 
by the blackness. The bottomless eyes meet us with a hypnotizing gaze. 

Rembrandt had the ability to capture something of the fate of his models in 
his portraits. We can read in the features of Titus’ last portraits that the young 
man’s doom was sealed. Consumption raged among Rembrandt's kindred 
like an epidemic. If the shadows of death fell on a face, Rembrandt knew how 
to give it still greater expression, to make it humanly still more attractive. One 
of his most moving and deeply human portraits is the last one of Hendrickje 
(Bredius 118), Rembrandt's second wife, done in the same year 1660, one or 
two years before the sitter’s death. This painting is full of a transfigured 
richness and opulence. Its warm glow has nothing of the Titianesque sub- 
stantiality of the middle of the 1650's. It is more like a veiled firework, a 
drizzle of deep fiery brown, black, bluish-gray, gold and salmon color. The 
painter seems to caress the forms rather than to grasp them firmly, yet, from 
this hazy spray, they materialize with no less accuracy, only in a much softer 
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key. The master has concentrated all love and goodness of heart in the face. 
This is Hendrickje, who in her testament of 1661 “friendly asks Rembrandt to 
assume guardianship over her little daughter,”’ and who appointed her stepson 
Titus as the heir of her own child. Yet her eyes have the same inscrutable depth 
as Titus’, and some spots of hectic red on the cheeks forbode an early end as 
much as the spotty grayish shadows which grow through the tender flesh. 

Rembrandt transfigured death and decay by lighting the glow of soul and 
spirit. The weirdness of Titus’ sickly physique is sublimated into religious 
glorification in his portrait as a saintly monk in the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, 
1660 (Bredius 306; Fig. 9). He wears the cowl of a Franciscan friar, the reddish- 
brown of which is developed as a contrast, and at the same time as a comple- 
ment, to the subdued olive of the vegetation. The foliage surrounds him like a 
friendly shelter, with twigs softly sprouting into the light. An immensely 
tender crescendo of light evokes the figure from its deep and sonorous bed of 
shadows into the marble-like pallor of the face, which is also chiseled like a 
precious marble sculpture. That aura of dreamy and magic light, like cool, 
bluish moonlight, which we noticed previously seems to emanate from the 
features. This face is full of an immense peace and inner happiness, like St. 
Francis absorbed in the spell of nature whom Rembrandt represented in a late 
etching (Hind 292)’. It is an introspective face like those of St. Paul and the 
thinkers, yet not the face of a religious intellectual, rather of a mystic who has 
become lost to the world in an abyss of inner serenity. 

With this work we re-enter the religious sphere. It leads over to the most 
astounding cycle of half-lengths of Christian saints ever created by Rembrandt. 
Cycles of the images of the apostles were common in the Catholic countries, 
in Italy, Spain and Flanders, during the Baroque. Rubens, about 1603, created 
such a cycle where the apostles were idealized as majestic men whose eminence 
of spirit is demonstrated by superior beauty and vigor of the body. They are 
ideal men in every sense of the word, men whose ancestors we find in the 
works of Raphael and Michelangelo. Rembrandt's apostles are far from that: 
they are poor, rugged men, born sceptics who have been turned into fanatic 
believers by the miraculous experiences of their lives. They are figures from 
real life. Rembrandt seems to have left this cycle incomplete also. Seven apos- 
tles are known; five of them bear the date 1661. Rembrandt seems to have in- 
tended to merge the cycle of the apostles with the evangelists. Therefore, we 
meet with figures like St. Luke and St. Paul who did not belong to the Biblical 


group of the apostles. 
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Fig. 2. REMBRANDT, Portrait of a Man with a Long Stick Fig. 3. REMBRANDT, The Apostle Paul 
| 
Paris, Louvre Washington, D.C., National Gallery of Art 
Widener Collection 





Fig. 4. REMBRANDT, Rabbi 
London, National Galle ry 
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St. Matthew in the Louvre, 1661 (Bredius 614; Fig. 8), illustrates most 
strikingly the calling of these men, as Rembrandt understood it. In the act of 
writing the saint ceases, to listen to a voice speaking to him. What happened 
to the publican bent over accounts and piles of money when suddenly the 
voice of the Lord called to him happens again. Rembrandt, in a most in- 
genious way, transported the history of St. Matthew’s life into the representa- 
tion of a man who is suddenly awakened through a higher spiritual message. 
He is dumbfounded and filled with awe. He raises his rugged old hand and 
places it on his breast as if the voice would sound there in his innermost soul. 
He does not see the friendly vision of a beautiful angel, stepping behind him, 
touching him lightly on the shoulder and speaking the message softly into his 
ear. 

Light and color were used by Rembrandt magnificently to express the 
difference of these two beings. The face of the apostle glows in a warm 
brownish-red beneath a cap of smoky silver, as if it were sunburned; gray and 
white are intermingled with fiery commas in his beard. A still darker red 
glows in his hands, set off from the dark gray of the Saint’s robe which is 
inflamed to a deep gold tone where the light falls upon it. The brushwork is 
particularly significant. It shows no smoothing of flat areas and planes with the 
palette knife, but a continuous vibrato of brushstrokes, flecks and scratches with 
the brush stick, nervous and utterly alive. It has the highly drawing-like and im- 
provisatory character of the late Rembrandt's brushwork in its full splendor. The 
painting arises under our eyes. We witness its coming into being. Much softer 
and more ethereal is the pictorial structure of the angel, a dreamy vision from 
the beyond, full of poetry. The strong accents of physical life, which we notice 
in the apostle, vanish. A half-shadow of greenish-gold spreads over the face, 
and the subdued gold and red of the locks dissolve as in clouds. This painting, 
a symphony of gold, gray, pink and brick-red, also testifies to the importance 
of the color scheme of the late Rembrandt, which permits an unlimited poly- 
phony, if handled by a master. 

The angel in this picture, again, is a proof of the nearness of worldly and 
religious portraiture in Rembrandt’s art. It is Rembrandt's son Titus represent- 
ed in a visionary and poetical mood, which distinguishes the portrait in the 
museum of Vienna (Bredius 122; Fig. 7). Here Titus reads aloud from a book, 
his lips half opened, while a transfiguring ray of light touches his face 
slantingly. 

St. Bartholomew in the Boughton Knight Collection, Downton Castle 
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(Bredius 615; Fig. 10) is a harsh and crude figure, not appealing in outer 
aspect. As he stands there clasping his knife ostentatiously, he reminds one 
more of a butcher than of a man ennobled by thought. But the spirit may also 
overshadow simple people of a low or crude profession, as it has happened to 
this clumsy man who grasps his chin thoughtfully, reflecting upon the great 
miracle which had come into his life. The brushwork is as much alive as in the 
St. Matthew, like a drawing. It weaves a texture of flickering lights and bluish- 
gray shadow commas, lending an incredible depth to all shadow accents in 
the picture, particularly to the eyes. 

The figure of St. James the Elder in the Stephen Clark Collection, New York 
(Bredius 617) is represented as a pilgrim deeply absorbed in prayer. He also is a 
man who forgets the world around him in silent colloquy with his God. His 
profile, his attitude with the folded hands are of a sublime simplicity which 
seems to object to all formal principles of the Baroque. He reminds us rather 
of a donor in a Gothic panel painting. His face is sealed, betraying nothing but 
mystic absorption in prayer. The figure in its gray pilgrim coat tends to fade 
away in poverty and humbleness. Yet the hands speak most eloquently; the 
master seems to have concentrated in them the mystical depth of devotion 
with which he invested this character. He placed them parallel to the picture 
surface, avoiding all demonstration of space. Nevertheless, you feel that each 
of the praying hands floats in a different layer of space, softly intercrossing 
each other, substantiated by a modeling in dim light of infinite tenderness. 

A variation of the man praying was painted by Rembrandt in another 
picture of the same year in the Harrach Gallery, Vienna (Bredius 616). It 
shows a rugged old man in a hairy gown, folding his hands, murmuring 
prayers. He blinds himself to the outer world in order to contemplate only the 
light which shines within himself. This is not the portrait of a definite person, 
nor of a character of religious history. It is the portrait of a religious attitude, 
the portrait of humbleness, contrition and glowing devotion itself, the rendi- 
tion of a state of soul, behind which the personal significance vanishes into 
anonymity. 

We return to the cycle of the apostles and evangelists. A most valuable re- 
cent addition to it is the Apostle Simon,’ acquired after its discovery by the 
Ruzicka Foundation in Zurich. Simon Zelotes bends over the instrument of 
his martyrdom as if he were a carpenter resting during his work. The face of 
this poor craftsman is transfigured by sublime thoughts which lift him above 
the strain and hardship of his daily work. The color scale approaches closely 
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the painting of St. Bartholomew, striking in the violet-pinkish hue of the hands. 
The deep ochre tone of the mantle clears up in the shining face as in an aureole. 
The painting in the Boston museum (Bredius 619) shows a strange figure, an 
Arabian scholar, wearing the headgear and cloak of a sheik. He writes at the 
desk in front of him, and by this activity is characterized as an evangelist. 
Rembrandt was fond of the implements of exotic life and culture and collect- 
ed them. We know of his interest in Indian miniatures. He was able to evoke 
the flavor of past and of foreign cultures better and more faithfully than any 
of his contemporaries. Although Rembrandt provided the Saint with no 
attribute, we may assume from his characterization that he is St. Luke, who 
was a physician and scholar from Antioch in Syria. The Saint is tightly wrapped 
in his costume, like a mummy in its shroud, so that only the face peers out. It 
is a blank, masklike face, revealing as little of psychology as some faces by 
Vermeer. But the delicacy of its handling—and here Rembrandt made most 
subtle use of the palette knife—lends it a diaphanous quality, illuminated by 
an inner light. So St. Luke does not fall behind the others in spiritualization. 
The light grays in the turban, the chord of copper-red and dark gray in the 
gown forecast the eighteenth century, to which this color refinement was 
handed down by Rembrandt’s last pupil Aert de Gelder. 

The gown is piled up in heavy, angular rhythms, reminiscent of draperies in 
the Netherlandish Gothic woodcuts of the fifteenth century. It may be men- 
tioned that the idea of a Netherlandish Late Gothic or early Renaissance por- 
trait, as presented in works by Massys and Mostaert, dominates also one of the 
most daring pieces of painting ever achieved by Rembrandt. I am thinking of 
the half-length of an Evangelist in the Museum Boymans, Rotterdam (Bredius 
618) in which perhaps we see St. John. This kind of painting must have seemed 
to Rembrandt's contemporaries something completely enigmatic. Here the 
master spoke entirely to himself, with little hope of being understood by any- 
body in Holland. Rembrandt used all registers of his magical color without 
any restraint. Streams of color break loose and the picture reminds one of an 
agglomeration of liquid gold and jewels. It is almost completely worked with 
the palette knife, yet without any smoothing of the pigment. The old Rem- 
brandt did not care for what was considered among his contemporaries as the 
completion of a painting. He said a painting was finished when the artist had 
achieved his purpose. 

The ground of the painting is rather dark: a deep golden blackish-brown. 
Rembrandt spread layers of reddish-gold and fiery ruby in an irregular 
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manner over this ground to that the dark foil breaks through everywhere and 
seems to corrode the glowing color. As if they were threatened by speedy 
decay the bright colors glow in a last intensity. The scarlet of the biretta 
drowns everything. The face appears as a shining mask, which shadows cat 
away. The religious feeling, which Rembrandt expressed in the other paintings 
of this cycle through depth of interpretation, is here conveyed by a mystical 
indulgence in color. Color in this state is no longer a factor of naturalism and 
pictorialism; it is rather a metaphysical principle which may signify the deepest 
mysteries of life and religion. 

We turn now to the image of Christ. The Saviour usually formed a part of 
the cycle of the apostles. The traditional canon of beauty was modified only 
slightly toward naturalism by other Baroque masters like Van Dyck. For 
Rembrandt, the idea of Christ was so deeply rooted in the idea of the Son of 
Man that he would embody it only in the most appealing and deeply human 
features that he found in real life. He did not attempt to portray the features of 
the Saviour before 1648, the year in which his art took its decisive turn to the 
late style. About this time he discovered a model which came close to his idea 
of Christ’s features, and inspired by his discovery painted quite a few portraits 
of him, both small and large. One of these is a small panel in the Bredius 
Museum in the Hague (Bredius 620) where the kind face, full of forgiveness, 
looks out from a frame of ebony-black tresses. The model may have been a 
young Jew of the Amsterdam community in which Rembrandt lived, one of 
the Marranos who came from Spain and Portugal. His noble, warm, sympa- 
thetic features were certainly deepened and spiritualized by Rembrandt, who 
doubtless had the intention of creating portraits of Jesus. 

This character entered Rembrandt's representations of religious history, too. 
The face of Christ in the Emmaus picture of 1648 in the Louvre (Bredius 578) 
shows his features in visionary ecstasy. Christ as the friend of the sick and poor 
in the Hundred Guilder print also bears a close resemblance to him. 

The most monumental painting based on this model is the life-sized half- 
length figure of Christ in Mrs. Louis F. Hyde’s Collection (Bredius 628; 
Fig. 11). It is also the most mature and must belong to the period of 1650. It 
displays an irridescent richness of the palette, unknown to Rembrandt before 
this time, color transitions from blackish-violet and brick-red to bluish-gray 
with masses of dark and light. Quietly the gentle face shines above them in a 
pale ivory tone. 

After the 1650's this type disappeared. In the prolific year 1661 Rembrandt 
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Fig. 7. REMBRANDT, Titus Fig. 8. REMBRANDT, St. Matthew Writing 


Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum Paris, Louvre 





Fig. 9. REMBRANDT, Monk 


Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 
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painted the portrait of a Young Jew (Van Horne Collection, Montreal; Bredius 
300; Fig. 13). He is seen full face with head bent slightly towards the spectator. 
He wears the little cap of the orthodox Jew; perhaps he was a young scholar of 
the theological seminary. He has the pale complexion of the Jews of Eastern 
origin and seems to come from a far and foreign world—a point to evoke the 
painter's ardent interest. 

This model inspired Rembrandt's representations of Christ doae in the 
1660's. In front of them we no longer can speak of portraits of Christ, because 
the Saviour is idealized, not according to a conventional type but according to 
the mental image which Rembrandt himself formed of the creator of the 
Christian doctrine. The Christ of the Bache Collection in the Metropolitan 
Museum (Bredius 629; Fig. 14) glows in red and gold. It is Christ the teacher 
in the Synagogue, wearing a black headcloth, standing beside a heavy column 
with inscribed tablet. His face is a radiant hazy pink and his reddish hair turns 
into pure gold. The figure conveys the feeling of the magical and strange. Not 
only is Christ’s garment that of a traveler from a distant Eastern land but his 
type also is foreign, aloof, belonging to another world, which is always to 
Rembrandt the world of the Spirit. (Unconsciously this Christ approaches the 
type of Byzantine mosaics and murals.) The painting formed part of our 
apostle series. 

The Risen Christ in the painting at Munich, 1661 (Bredius 630) is the Son 
of Man, Who has passed through suffering and death but is now removed far 
beyond the pains of this earth. A dim halo floats above His head. The livid 
coloring with the deep gray and brownish shadows demonstrates that this man 
has gone through the darkness of the tomb and of hell; but they now resound 
only as faint echoes in him. And so resounds only a faint echo of the various 
types of Christ which Rembrandt studied from living men. It is the image of a 
transfigured spirit in whom the deep humanity, intrinsic in all the characters 
of Rembrandt, dwells as a spiritual essence. 

The question arises how the old Rembrandt, the Rembrandt of the 1660's, 
with this intense faculty of spiritualizing and transfiguring his subjects, dealt 
with the problem of the commissioned portrait. Unsurmountable difficulties 
seem to arise between a patron’s demand for a faithful portrait and the artist's 
imperious demand to see the world with his own eyes. Yet these obstacles fade 
away if a common platform can be found, as it was found by Rembrandt and 
his patrons. From the latter of course it demands also a high degree of intelli- 
gence. This common platform was the human quality. The old Rembrandt's 
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deep respect for the human soul restrained him from arbitrary interpretations 
and induced in him a certain objectivity which an intelligent patron could 
appreciate. Such was a wealthy merchant from Dordrecht, Jan Jacobsz Trip 
(Bredius 314), who certainly agreed with the master when he represented him 
in ghostlike solemnity, like one of the old religious heroes and thinkers, his 
waxen face shining above gold brocade which sparkles with the subdued glow 
of mosaics (London, National Gallery). We have normal bourgeois portraits of 
the sitter and his wife by J. G. Cuyp and Nicolaes Maes, yet Rembrandt, who 
portrayed Margareta Trip twice (Bredius 394, 395), must have succeeded in 
sounding a human note in these likenesses which apparently deeply satisfied 
the sitters. We thus understand the predominant role which the portrait played 
in Rembrandt's last period. 

Yet when Rembrandt displayed all the riches of his art of color, when he 
gave the very utmost in a profusion of burning and glowing tones, when color 
reached a mystical intensity, then he usually transcended the customary mean- 
ing of the art of portraiture and touched the sphere of the religious. This is 
the case in the so-called Jewish Bride, one of the most glorious creations of the 
old Rembrandt, the iconographical meaning of which is still an enigma. 

In 1659 Rembrandt painted a little portrait of a man with hollow cheeks and 
deeply sunken eyes (Bache Collection, Metropolitan Museum; Bredius 296). 
The model was not a healthy and vigorous type, rather one of those consump- 
tive figures that the late Rembrandt liked to portray because they enabled him 
to demonstrate the beauty of the soul outliving the decay of the body. Bluish- 
gray shadows underline the pale brownish face and make it immensely ex- 
pressive. Yet its expressiveness would not be complete without the glorious 
purple-red of the garment which gives the little painting an emphasis like a 
flourish of trumpets. 

Rembrandt increased this glory of color half a decade later and removed the 
model into the sphere of the religious. As F. Schmidt-Degener recognized, he 
is the husband of the Jewish Bride (Bredius 416). His stature is enhanced; loving 
kindness embellishes his features. The couple’s meaning has often been dis- 
cussed, Their rich archaic garments remind one of the Orient. Jacob and Rachel, 
Tobias and Sarah, were suggested.‘ Perhaps merely a double portrait was 
intended, yet in that elevated sense with which Rembrandt endowed the re- 
presentation of man in his last years. As man and woman stand in their burning 
and glowing garments before a deserted garden which vanishes into the deep 
golden-brown of an old tapestry, as he places his hand with an almost sacred 
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solemnity on her breast, they seem to fulfill a Biblical fate. The human in 
these transfigured portraits is of such universal importance that the living 
characters, contemporaries of Rembrandt, change into timeless heroes of the 
Old Covenant, symbols of eternal religious values. The color is an integral part 
of the mystical legend. Radiant red in the woman and shining golden-yellow 
in the man form the basic chord which is supplemented by the irridescent play 
of silvery-olive, grayish-green and salmon-pink. Glowing color as the means 
of the highest pictorial realization and utmost spiritualization is Rembrandt's 
last word in painting. 

We return to the apostle series. It was often questioned why Rembrandt, 
the artist of a Protestant country, showed almost Catholic leanings in his late 
paintings of saints, monks, hermits and pilgrims. The truth is that the meaning 
which they personify can be called neither Catholic nor Protestant. These 
figures have nothing to do with confessional distinctions. They are simply 
Christian, as simple, deep and human as Christian faith is. As the great figures 
of the pagan past blended in Rembrandt's world with the pioneers of Christi- 
anity, so also did those of the Old Covenant. A deep humanity is their common 
link. It unites them with the people in Rembrandt's surroundings as Rembrandt 
saw them, and finally with the painter as he saw himself. One of his most 
grandiose and deepest self-portraits is the one of 1661 in which the master 
represented himself as the Apostle Paul (Bredius $9; Fig. 12). It forms part of 
the cycle which we discussed. 

The figure of the master is overflowed by the most tender and visionary 
half-light which Rembrandt ever displayed in a painting. Like moonlight, it 
dawns in a grayish-blue shimmer above the shoulder and drizzles over the 
leaves of the book. The face glows up, blending yellow and orange tints with 
grayish shadows; the curls shimmer in silver under the turban, which seems to 
be woven from colored light. 

Rembrandt, the old fighter, saw himself as the apostle who wrote to the 
Corinthians: “And though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all 
mysteries, and all knowledge; and though I have all faith, so that I could 
remove mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing.” Profound wisdom 
lies in his questioning eyes turned towards us, while a faint smile plays around 
his lips, a smile not only of resignation, but also of deep loving understanding. 

In the Jewish Bride and this Self-Portrait Rembrandt found perhaps the most 
accomplished solution of the problem how to fuse worldly and religious 
portraiture into one great unity. 
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' A. Bredius, The Paintings of Rembrandt, Vienna-London, 1936-1937. 

* A. M, Hind, A Catalogue of Rembrandt's Etchings, 2 vols., 2nd ed., London, 1923. 

* Ludwig Miinz in The Burlington Magazine, XC (1948), 64. The painting is dated 1661. 

* Jakob Rosenberg has pointed out the close relation between the painting and traditional representations 
of Jacob and Rachel (Rembrandt, Cambridge, 1948, p. 68). 


ERRATUM 


On page 151 of the Summer, 1956, issue of THE ART QUARTERLY the text 
of the inscription in the Scuola della Carita should read as follows: 


Charitate, Amore, Humanitate in pauperes 
antecessores aedificarunt MCCLX, 
Successores vero restaurarunt MDLXVI. 








Fig. 12. REMBRANDT, Self-Portrait Fig. 13. REMBRANDT, Portrait of a Young Jeu 
Muri, De Bruyn Collection Montreal, Van Horne Collection 


Fig. 14. REMBRANDT, Christ or an Apostl 
New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Bache Collection 
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Fie. 1. Erie Canal near Little Fall 
Etching from drawing by W. R. Miller from “Holden's Dollar Magazine,” 
New York, July 1, 1849 


Fig. 2. Niagara Falls 
Engraving from drawing by W. H. Bartlett from N. P. Willis, 


“ American Scen ry, London, 1840 





POETRY OF TRAVELING 


By Hans Huts 


(A chapter from the author’s book entitled Roads to Nature, to be published 
in 1957 by the University of California Press at Berkeley.) 


HROUGHOUT the romantic era traveling to enjoy the American 

scene was a new fad among the more receptive and intellectually 

minded. This fashion differed but little from the European one and 
would scarcely be worth attention were it not for two reasons: first, the Ameri- 
can traveler on his journeys was confronted with the actual wilderness and 
with virgin forests, an experience much sought but almost never found by his 
European counterpart. Second, romantic travel was a link in the chain of 
trends which in due course shaped one of the basic issues of our day—the 
conservation of natural resources. 

At the time the conservation movement began to win popular acceptance 
during the Theodore Roosevelt era, and somewhat later, when it definitely 
came into public focus under Franklin D. Roosevelt, it was greeted as one of 
the great new ideas of the twentieth century. The manner in which the prob- 
lem was presented was indeed novel, but it would not have captured the 
imagination of the people so quickly had there not been many preparatory 
steps throughout the nineteenth and even as early as the eighteenth century. 
Philosophers sowing their deistic ideas in opposition to puritan thought; 
scientists exploring and recording their findings of the new world; romantic 
writers and painters extolling the beauty of the wilds and fabricating legends 
and myths to humanize the savage and primitive scene; travelers trailing the 
paths of artists and reveling in the new sights and sounds; to all of these their 
relations with nature offered a new kind of challenge, one completely at 
variance with that of earlier days when pioneers hewed their way with cour- 
age and a grim determination by any and every means that came to hand, Of 
all the trends mentioned, one could pursue each singly and find that it joined 
with the others, like the tributaries of a great river, eventually contributing to 
the establishment of the conservation movement. Here we shall trace one of 
the most popular trends, that of travel in the romantic period. 





Transportation facilities had to be vastly improved before the public could 
behold and enjoy those beauty spots of American scenery which writers of 
the second half of the eighteenth century had described in glowing terms. 
Carriages were owned and used for traveling only by great people and on rare 
occasions. Even traveling by mail or stage coach was prohibitive because of 
the expense involved. Also, moving continuously night and day, mail coaches 
allowed a minimum of comfort, though extra or passenger stages did at least 
stay over night at inns and permitted travelers to rest in relative tranquility. 
When the painter William Dunlap and his friends decided to take a holiday 
jaunt to Passaic Falls in 1797, they hired two carriages for the trip and found 
themselves alone on the road except for the char-a-bancs filled with merry- 
makers which they met. Because of the holidays these were packed with rustic 
beaux and belles who were by no means interested in nature, instead they 
crowded into public houses as fast as they could.’ 

Until about 1825 horseback was the popular means of traveling. This was 
the most convenient and the easiest method by which to brave the rigors of the 
badly kept roads, such as those between Boston and Albany and from Boston 
to Philadelphia, or from Washington to New York. Even the National Road 
(today Route 40) from Baltimore to Cumberland and Wheeling (the future 
great artery to the West which had reached the Ohio in 1818) was for a good 
two-thirds of the way deeply worn ruts. So, in the 1820's when the canal age 
came into being (Fig. 1), traveling by waterways was considered a great relief 
and people began to think of a journey as a pleasure instead of an ordeal. During 
the decade between 1827 and 1837, following the opening of the Erie Canal, 
travel by boat—the forerunner of the present-day sleeping car—was so much 
in vogue that “a man who had not traveled on it was considered a home- 
body.”’ Compared with horseback, transportation by water did offer un- 
heard of comforts. True, the new canal boats only moved at the philosophic 
pace of four miles an hour, but as compensation they provided sleeping and 
dining facilities. Davidson, the standard traveling guide for the Atlantic 
states many times reprinted between 1822 and 1840, informs us that “the 
recent and gigantic internal improvements in the northern and taiddle 
states, and the development of new and highly interesting natural scenery, 
together with the increased facilities for travelling,” greatly augmented the 
number of tourists who understood “what has been usually denominated the 
fashionable or Northern Tour.’”’ One of the famous trips carried passengers up 
through New York State to Lake Ontario, from where Niagara Falls could be 
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conveniently visited. For “8 dollars you can go, in four days, 200 miles without 
a jolt or the least fatigue, and employ the whole time in reading, writing, 
rational conversation, amusement or viewing the most interesting region of 
the globe,” with scenery considered to be “alternately picturesque, beautiful 
and sublime.”’* Certainly it must have been a thrilling experience to sail 
through the new and thriving cities of Utica, Palmyra and Rochester and just 
outside the towns to enjoy unbroken wilds. The poetess, Mrs. Caroline Gilman, 
gives a moving description of how the crowd “rushing to the falls [of Niagara] 
as a matter of taste” after mounting the canal boat “forms a group in the 
middle of which somebody reads a touching story and the ladies wept.” Later 
everybody admired the sunset and there was a general feeling that the experi- 
ence of this trip was quite uncommon.’ 

In his essays N. P. Willis, the fashionable chronicler of the thirties, described 
how tourists coming along the Erie Canal were eager to discover the un- 
hackneyed beauties of silent lakes and vast forests; most of the “romantic 
raptures’” were experienced on the route from Schenectady to Buffalo.’ 
Theodore Dwight, a Hartford publisher and a nephew of Yale’s Timothy 
Dwight, was thankful that “our canals often introduce us to the hearts of 
forests; the retreats of wild animals are almost exposed to our view,” though 
“our scenery, history and biography attract more attention than they once 


did,” many are brought up unfit to enjoy them and despise those who like to 
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“frequent our wild scenes and to enjoy the beauties of nature.” 

Yet by and by canal travel was found to have some drawbacks. Even De 
Witt Clinton, the originator of the Erie Canal, realized as early as 1820 that the 
“conveyance of passengers will be principally by land, and of commodities by 
water, after the prevailing curiosity to visit the canal is gratified.”* Clinton 
was right. In the early years the number of passengers traveling over the Erie, 
the Chesapeake and Ohio and other canals in Per~sylvania, was enormous 
and the elegant boats were much admired. But by the end of the thirties, this 
kind of slow traveling was no longer popular, meals seemed tedious, mosqui- 
toes bothersome and the constant cry of the captain, “look out for bridge,” a 
complete nuisance. Dickens’ complaints about his canal boat trip in 1842, 
published in American Notes, were undoubtedly well founded. But however 
unfavorably the public may have reacted to the canal boat, it is certain that this 
mode of travel had introduced some conveniences and had even made traveling 
the fashion. Easily accessible places on the seacoast like Nahant near Boston or 
Long Branch near New York had been frequented since the end of the eight- 
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eenth century, and spas like Virginia Hot Springs and Ralston had attracted 
visitors long before the Revolution. Travelers to these places had gone to 
recover their health or perhaps to avoid the city during the hot season. By the 
end of the thirties the situation had changed. Entirely unknown regions were 
being opened to the public which now was getting its first experience of in- 
land trips made in a leisurely fashion. Traveling expenses were no longer 
excessive and at the time railroads, traveling at about fifteen or twenty miles 
an hour, came into use, and elegant steamboats began to ply the lakes and 
rivers, these new types of conveyances found a public ready and willing to 
avail themselves of such splendid opportunities to explore the countryside, the 
unknown lakes and mountain valleys, the beauty and sublimity of which had 
been extolled by poets, writers and painters for so many years. It was a steadily 
increasing throng which was now discovering the romance of travel. The title 
of a book published in those years by Mrs. Caroline Gilman, The Poetry of 
Travelling in the United States (1838), is significant of the mood in which the 
new custom was taking shape. To the traveler and lover of nature, Beauty and 
Nature seemed an equation and poetry appeared to be the adequate means of 
conveying feelings caused by impressions made by a tree or a cloud. Perhaps 
it was, as long as those impressions or feelings could not be interpreted and 
supplemented by observations made by discerning minds and eyes. Words- 
worth’s strong influence had much to do with this attitude. Another writer 
who felt that nature appreciation was closely linked with poetry was the 
famous Mrs. Sarah C. Hale, publisher of Godey’s Ladies’ Book. According to 
this author many travelers who could be sensitive to natural beauties did not 
yet take to touring the country for lack of intellectual and poetical associations 
with the scenery.’ Such a hint gives an idea of why Irving's efforts to imbue 
the American scene with “associations’’ were esteemed so highly. 

In 1840 Willis published a book on American scenery, profusely illustrated 
with plates done from drawings by the skillful English draughtsman, William 
Bartlett, with whom he had traveled over the United States in 1837 and 1838 
for the express purpose of providing these illustrations (Fig. 2). Willis was 
responsible for the choice of the more than one hundred views selected to give 
true illustrations of “transatlantic Nature.” According to his introduction"* 
they were to be picturesque of course, but instead of being associated with the 
past, they were to feed the imagination of the future, all external objects were 
supposed to be looked at as exponents of the future. A valley, with its abun- 
dance of virgin growth, must nourish thoughts of villages that would soon 
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sparkle on its hillsides, and with his pencil a speculating traveler could then 
calculate how much the population would increase in ten years. For the artist 
there was all the richness of the country, especially of the river scenery, which 
surpassed everything in all other lands. 

In spite of Willis’ promises of “new’”’ aspects to be opened up and glimpses 
into future developments, his letterpress for the most part offers only some 
vague ideas about progress and trivial romantic feelings. Everything is done to 
tie up legends, events or personal stories of the past with the sites illustrated, so 
that historical associations will make them worthy of attention. While Willis’ 
book was published in many editions, it does not distinguish itself in any way 
from the mass of picture albums produced in this period; still it is valuable as 
a gauge to the standard of the period. It is also most revealing because by 
following artist and reporter on their route, we get a good idea of the beaten 
track on which travelers of the 1840's moved if they wanted to get away from 
the city and enjoy the country. From New York there was always the standard 
trip by steamboat up the Hudson Valley to Albany, which could be interrupted 
by a jaunt in the stage going up to the Catskill Mountains. On the route from 
Albany to Boston, traveled by railroad and stage, Mount Holyoke could be 
visited, but it also might serve as a point of departure for a trip by stage up the 
Connecticut Valley or for a visit to the White Mountains. From the moun- 
tains it was convenient to take the stage to Boston, including a trip to Lake 
Winnipesaukee (Fig. 3). Those who stayed at Saratoga would consider an 
excursion to Lake George as a matter of course. Hardy travelers who were not 
limited in their time or means could proceed westward by the Erie Canal to 
Oswego and either take a boat or the Utica and Schenectady Railroad to 
Buffalo. Coming back they might enjoy seeing Genesee Falls near Rochester. 
Though in 1834 these falls were still thought to be a spot of magnificence and 
natural beauty, man was already “doing all to mar them.”'' Those who did 
not venture as far as Lake Ontario would at least take a look at Trenton Falls 
(Fig. 4) which had been known since about 1805. In 1822 a house had been 
built near these falls for the use of the increasing number of visitors, which 
proudly displayed a signboard, “Rural Resort.” Mrs. Gilman was “‘over- 
whelmed” when she inspected the falls and maintained that all the pictures she 
had seen of them previously had been nothing but mockeries. Other visitors, 
for some strange reason, compared the scenery with that of the Alhambra and 
most of them agreed that it was the most delightful spot among the romantic 
resorts, contrasting it to the awfulness of the Niagara. 
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New Yorkers regarded the Passaic Falls as the most conveniently located 
spectacle. Sightseers from Philadelphia would avail themselves of the new 
Columbia Railroad to go west toward Harrisburg, though this method of 
transportation only became popular a decade later when travelers began to 
explore the Wyoming Valley and the Juniata River. Natural Bridge in Vir- 
ginia was the greatest attraction south of Baltimore and was reached by a stage 
ride down the Shenandoah Valley; occasionally a traveler would take a side 
trip to visit Washington’s tomb at Mount Vernon. As we might imagine, 
Mrs. Gilman went into ecstasies when she described Natural Bridge. “This 
stupendous structure .. . in all its mighty grandeur, in its overpowering wil- 
derness, in all that vastness, which causes the mind almost to lose itself. . . 
sublime reality ... we gazed into the abyss... we looked from a dizzy height. . . 
and awful chasms yawned beneath.’’'’ In this particular case we should, per- 
haps, allow for a little purposeful exaggeration, since Mrs. Gilman was a 
southern lady and might have intended to boost interest in the Virginia gem. 

In the list of sites which were visited in the thirties and forties, omissions are 
as significant as inclusions. It is apparent that recognition came much later to 
southern beauty spots than to those in the North. This was quite logical be- 
cause during the hot summers southerners, as well as everybody else, were 
becoming accustomed to travel to the northern resorts. These won fame, one 
after another, as they were discovered by the public. When a spot became too 
crowded visitors pushed farther north or northwest, so that Mount Desert and 
the Adirondacks were late to come into the favor of the public. 

One of the first of the mountain tops to be frequented by tourists was 
Mount Holyoke where a building to accommodate travelers was built as early 
1821. In 1837 the number of tourists amounted to two or three thousand. 
From the summit the “richest view in point of cultivation and fertile beauty” 
afforded ample compensation to tourists “whose patronage of ginger beer and 
sunrises maintains a shanty and a hermit on the top, and keeps in repair a 
series of scrambling but convenient ladders at the difficult points... of the 
fashionable climb.’’'’ Several views from the top showing the “oxbow”’ of the 
Connecticut River were painted or drawn by Cole and others. Frequently 
engravings were made from these pictures, which in turn were copied by 
painters. All these views made the public familiar with the enchanting pano- 
rama. 

Going up the Hudson the traveler enjoyed “scenes imparting to the be- 
holder all the charms of novelty, with the highest emotions of the sublime.”"* 
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However, these trips did not exactly commend themselves to contemplative 
souls. Boats were crowded and during the height of the season there were some 
seven or eight hundred people swarming over the steamer “with lapdogs, 
crammed baskets, uncut novels and baggage.’"'’ Many people would leave 
the boat to go up to the Catskills, where the place to stay was the Mountain 


House. 

Being readily accessible from New York, the site had been well known 
since Cooper described the view in his Pioneers, and Irving’s Rip van Winkle 
had pointed out the magnificent 1400 foot drop down to the Hudson Valley. 
After the first abode for tourists was erected in 1823 by the Catskill Mountain 
Association, the stream of sightseers began. In the following year the original 
shack was replaced by a more substantial building which thereafter was en- 
larged several times and embellished, after 1832, with a portico of thirteen 
Corinthian columns. According to Talbot Hamlin, the historian of the period 
of Greek Revival, “...the hotel remains an impressive monument to the 
luxuries of summer vacations a century ago, and there is a certain superb 
daring, a true sense of scale and composition, an almost breathtaking quality in 
its long horizontals and its sweeping colonnade crowning the precipitous cliff. 
It is a perfect expression of the joining of the two great enthusiasms, for Greece 
and for Nature; a wedding, unexpectedly successful, of Stuart and Revett with 
the Hudson River School painters.’’** 

Pine Orchard, as the Mountain House was called in its early days, “attracted 
the attention of all classes of men, and still continues to draw to it numbers of 
those who are fond of novelty, and especially of the sublime and romantic 
‘scenery in which it abounds.” The prospect from the plateau showed “more 
diversity than is to be found in any other part of the State or perhaps in the 

United States.”""” Undoubtedly Cole’s paintings and views reproduced by 
‘engravings and on china were somewhat responsible for spreading the fame 
of this unique place (Fig. 7), where nature lovers were well cared for, being 
awakened every morning to enjoy the sunrise. Conditions had changed since 
Timothy Dwight’s travels through the Catskills in 1804. At that time he had 
only occasionally seen a cottage and the mountains “seemed to shut out the 
few inhabitants of the valley from the rest of mankind,’”’* as they do in 
Switzerland. By 1826 the wonders of the Catskills had become so famous 
that the Atlantic Souvenir published an article exhorting Americans not to 
“leave this native land for enjoyment when you can view the rugged wildness 
of her mountains, admire the beauty of her cultured plains.””'’ Six years later 
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Theodore Dwight visited the Mountain House and described the sun rites: 
“As soon as I could perceive the first blush of dawn I dressed and hastened to 
the roof of the hotel, to watch the approach of the day .. . there was more 
sublimity to be feasted upon every moment that passed, than some people 
witness in their whole lives. What a groveling soul that must be which prefers 
a morning slumber to such a sight.”””* In the forties it became a fad to visit the 
Catskills. The Mountain House grew into a luxurious hotel and a semi-daily 
stage communicated between the Hudson and the resort where thousands of 
transients went to enjoy the novelty of this “eagle’s nest’’ and the delicacies 
the dining-room offered in the way of “turtle soup, ice cream, Charlotte 
Russe and other fashionable dainties.””*' 

Lake George, or Horikon, the old Indian name romantic writers liked to 
use, was only a day’s ride from Saratoga and so its loveliness was discovered 
early. As early as 1776 during the war, John Trumbull’s taste for the pictur- 
esque had here received “‘a splendid gratification.”’’ In 1826 Thomas Cole 
went all the way up to Ticonderoga, stayed with the Pell family and made 
sketches for his most impressive view of Mount Defiance, a picture still owned 
by the family of his hosts at Ticonderoga. 

Except for such occasional visitors, there were, until the forties, scarcely 
any others save those who were enterprising enough to leave the Saratoga 
crowd behind for a couple of days. They stayed overnight at the Lake George 
Coffee House at Caldwell and took one of the daily boat trips on the lake, 
which was frequently compared with Loch Katrine. In the following decade 
a few public houses were opened on the western shore. The Lake House was 
recommended for elegance and company, while Lyman’s Tavern catered to 
the hunger of scenery and the lover of quiet.’ The eastern shore, however, 
remained a comparative wilderness for a long time. 

Much of the early interest in the White Mountains was due to Ethan Allan 
Crawford, one of the stalwart American mountain pioneers called the “Keeper 
of the Mountain,’ whose home at the top of Franconia Notch was open to all 
travelers. Crawford had not intended his house to become an inn. However, 
public demand and Crawford's interest in functioning as a mountain guide 
practically forced this career upon him during the second decade of the nine- 
teenth century. He even enlarged his house when it seemed necessary, a 
venture which later ruined him. Crawford became the host of nearly every 
traveler desirous of climbing the White Mountains. To please his friends and 
customers Crawford and his men even cut a path to the summit of Mount 
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Washington in 1819. This effort was rewarded by a steadily increasing num- 
ber of visitors. In 1821 there appeared some ladies, the Misses Austin from 
Boston, who wished to be and undoubtedly were the first ladies to climb to 
the summit. Crawford had organized the ascent to Mount Washington with 
great care, establishing a camp on the way which was well equipped with 
blankets, food and all the needs of mountaineers. In 1824 Crawford even 
placed a sheet of lead on the summit so that each visitor might inscribe his name 
with an iron pencil. This proved a time-saving device since previously a ham- 
mer and chisel had to be used for the age-old habit of name scribbling. In these 
years it became “fashionable for ladies attended by gentlemen to visit this place 
both for health and amusement.” Crawford had crowned his efforts by erect- 
ing some rude stone huts at the top of the mountain. Arriving at the summit 
the visitor, according to Crawford, could “look over the whole creation with 
wonder and surprise as far as the eye could extend in every direction, and 
view the wonderful works of God! Every large pond and sheet of water was 
plain to be seen . . . until the sun had got up so high as to cause a vapor to rise 
from the waters; this, also was grand to see; the commencement of the little 
vapor, which would grow larger and larger until it made a cloud and entrench- 
ed the view.””** 

How much the sensitive visitor was overawed by impressions we may 
gather from a traveler's confession that “the sensations which affect the cor- 
poreal faculties, as one views these stupendous creations of Omnipotence, are 
absolutely afflicting and painful... too sublime and overwhelming to be 
described.’’** In 1826, the year in which this visitor saw the White Mountains, 
nation wide attention had been given to the region. A landslide in Franconia 
Notch had buried the fleeing inhabitants of the Willey cottage, but the place 
itself, as if by a miracle, had escaped disaster. For many years after, the Willey 
place was a spot of common interest and attracted visitors to the White 
Mountains. Thomas Cole was one of these and stayed at the Crawford House 
when he traveled in the White Mountains in the spring of 1827. The impres- 
sions he received were carefully drawn in a sketchbook (The Detroit Institute 
of Arts) for further use in his Catskill studio. At least two paintings based on 
these sketches are now known, one in the Museum of Historic Art in Prince- 
ton, and one at the Wadsworth Atheneum in Hartford (Fig. 8). Cole climbed 
Mount Chocorua on a “steep and terribly laborious journey” over pine and 
gnarled birch heaped together in the wildest manner. Upon reaching the 
summit Cole was rewarded by a sublime prospect on every side, with lakes 
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glistening like silver or others shimmering dark blue, and clouds casting their 
shadows. Yet the artist felt that “with all its beauty the scene was one too 
extended and maplike for the canvas. It was not for sketches that I ascended 
Chocorua, but for thoughts; and for these this was truly the region.”** 

When the traveler Charles Lanman made the ascent of Mount Washington 
in 1844, he had a very similar impression. While he felt that painters would 
appreciate the views at their command when ascending from Crawford's 
because they abounded in the wildest and most diversified charms of moun- 
tain scenery, he asserted that “the prospect from the summit of Mount 
Washington will most excite the soul of the poet.”*’ Both Cole’s and Lan- 
man’s remarks reflect a truly romantic feeling. Overcome by emotion in the 
face of the sublime aspect of nature, painter and writer are deprived of the 
power of observation, and instead escape into philosophical reasoning and 
the quoting of appropriate thoughts. 

One of the popular features of this period which must not be forgotten 
were groups of singers who usually traveled as families. Most popular among 
these groups were those of sentimental and romantic character. Outstanding 
among these entertainers was the Hutchinson family numbering no less than 
thirteen singing brothers and sisters, and even more cousins in the following 
two generations.’* Coming from Milford, New Hampshire, and familiar with 
the New England scene, the Hutchinsons loved to acquaint the rest of the 
country with the beauties of their home territory. Their family anthem was 
“The Old Granite State,” resounding with “wild mountain singing,” eman- 
cipation, teetotaling, liberty and what-not. Other songs of theirs dramatized 
the glories of the mountains as we may gather from titles such as “Hark! 
Above Us On the Mountains,” “I’m a Child of the Mountain,” and lines such 


as these from the “Mountaineer’”’: 


I climb up the craggy mountain 
And inhale its balmy airs 

I drink at the sparkling fountain 
And laugh at the world and its cares. 


In the summer of 1844 the Hutchinsons went on a summer jaunt to the 
White Mountains. In order to provide sufficient transportation for this family 
enterprise a stage coach and extra carriages had to be chartered. Combining 
vacation and concert performances this was a memorable tour. The men 
pitched tents at night, the ladies asked shelter in farmhouses. Full enjoyment of 
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Fig. 3. Lake Winnipesaukec Fig. 4. Trenton Falls 
Woodcut from drawine by Wheelock from Starr King, Woodcut from drawing by W. Heine from N. P. Willis, 
“The White Hills,” Boston, 1860 “Trenton Falls,””’ New York, 1851 


Fig. 5. Artists’ Excursion 
Woodcut from drawing by Porte Crayon from 
“Harpers Monthly Magazine June 1859 
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Fig. 6. JASPER FRANCIS CropsEY, View of Greenwood Lake, New Jersey, 1865 
San Francisco, M. H. De Young Memorial Museum 


Fig. 7. THOMAS COLE, Catskill Mountain House, 1843 
New York, Private Collection 





the outdoors in the daytime, concert work and singing in hotels at all times 
made these strenuous holidays. The climax came when the Hutchinsons rode 
up Mount Washington. Before they rested on the summit they joined in the 
song: 

We stood upon the Mountain Height 

And viewed the valleys o'er... .. 


On their return to Fabyan’s Resort, before they retired to relax their stiff 
limbs, the less adventurous summer guests showered them with praise and 
admiration. The exploits of this summer provided many good topics which 
the Hutchinsons offered to audiences throughout the country during the next 
season. 

In 1837 the unremitting traveler Charles F. Hoffman had done some early 
exploring in the Adirondacks and had prophesied that “a few years hence [the 
Adirondacks] will become as favorite as Lake George, Trenton Falls and 
Niagara.” Old hunters were already giving way to settlers and leaving for 
Wisconsin.” This prophecy did not exactly come true since the opening up of 
the area for temporary visitors did not take place until the fifties. At that time 
any visitor whe ventured to try his luck and enter the dense forest had to 
make his way with lumbermen, and even then there was scarcely a shanty at 
which to stay. One of the few places to offer shelter was the Newcomb Farm, 
southwest of Sanford Lake, owned by Steuben Hewitt; or there was a place 
which belonged to John Cheney. Both these men were famous hunters and 
guides who traveled with the adventurous artist or sportsman wanting to 
climb Tahawus Mountain (now called Mount Marcy) or glide up Long Lake 
in a canoe. Thomas Cole was one of the early travelers to penetrate the Adiron- 
dacks in 1845 in such company. When Louis Noble, the minister who also was 
a nature enthusiast, wrote Cole’s biography in 1852, he asserted that “a jaunt 
through [the Adirondacks]... will ordinarily subject the tourist to more 
privation and fatigue than almost any other he can take in the United States.” 
At that time wolves, bears and mountain lions were still roaming the forest, 
which seemed interminable. Though Cole’s excursion proved to be one of 
the wildest and most exciting he had ever undertaken in quest of the pictur- 
esque, it turned out to be quite agreeable and satisfying. It is significant that Cole, 
like other American writers, compared what he saw to European scenery; 


Long Lake seemed to him like Lago Maggiore and Tahawus equalled Mont 
Blanc. 
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The earliest sightseer we know of who went to Mount Desert was Thomas 
Doughty. Unfortunately the only evidence of his visit is a picture of the 
lighthouse on Desert Rock which Doughty sent to an exhibition in London in 
1836 and which was later engraved. Cole was another early visitor at the is- 
land, In August, 1844, he met his friend Henry C. Pratt and traveling up the 
Penobscot they finally proceeded to the heart of Mount Desert, where they 
found a village in which there was not even a tavern.’* Though the roads were 
extremely bad, the two men enjoyed the delightful woods of fir and cedar, 
got around well and even believed that Sand Beach on the eastern extremity of 
the island offered the greatest coast scenery they had ever seen. 

In 1845 Charles Lanman followed up Cole’s expedition to the Adirondacks. 
Lanman was a writer and painter and above all an enthusiastic traveler. For a 
period of almost thirty years he had made innumerable tours into almost 
every nook and corner of the United States. Lanman’s books, now completely 
forgotten, ran into many editions and were greatly enjoyed by the public in 
this country as well as in Great Britain. Joseph Henry, Henry Schoolcraft, and 
George P. Marsh were among his closest friends; he knew William Cullen 
Bryant well, visited Cole in his Catskill retreat and exchanged letters with 
Washington Irving and Edward Everett. Born in Michigan and familiar with 
the canoe since childhood, Lanman began traveling in the early forties. He 
pushed up the headwaters of the Mississippi, down the Saguenay and up the 
Potomac. On foot and on horseback he frequently crossed the Alleghenies and 
explored the Great Smokies. He was at home on the St. John and the Chatta- 
hoochee, on the St. Lawrence and the Potomac. His travel books, which might 
well stand as a set of guide books, are written in a lively style and interspersed 
with descriptions of the important personalities he became acquainted with. At 
Fort Snelling he met the army officers and the painter Seth Eastman; in St. 
Louis he came across another painter, Charles Deas; and in New England he 
went to see George Marsh and Daniel Webster at their country places. Lan- 
man’s books stimulated many a traveler to set out on his own and explore the 
American scene. Frequently Lanman writes of Indian lore and it is obvious 
that he, like Irving and Willis, endeavored to furnish a background for the 
home scene which the American tourist was only beginning to appreciate. In 
1847 Lanman even penetrated into the dense woods of Maine, up the Penob- 
scot and to Moosehead Lake, though everybody else shuddered when the 
Penobscot was mentioned because of the “remembrance of the acrid blasts that 
have swept over the country from that quarter.”’’' In this last instance he may 
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have been stimulated by Thoreau who had published his Katahdin trip of 
1846 in the Union Magazine. 

More fortunate than Thoreau, Lanman was able to gather his essays, first 
published in magazines and journals, into “Summer Books,” a type of litera- 
ture becoming the vogue in the forties and fifties. The great popularity which 
these books enjoyed is ample evidence of the enormous increase of interest in 
the outdoors. Many of these publications were trivial and written in the ro- 
mantic vein, now gradually outwearing its original splendor. There is still, 
however, much charm in the freshness with which nature is viewed or the 
joy which is felt in the swift approach of a train to mountain and lake. Only 
a few of these reporters, such as Charles Lanman or T. A. Richardson, traveled 
south, while Theodore Winthrop was one of the few who went all the way to 
the Pacific Coast. 

The Midwest was visited by Charles Fenno Hoffman, the first editor of the 
Knickerbocker Magazine, who set out alone on horseback to explore the Ohio 
Valley, eastern Missouri, Illinois and Kentucky. He was enchanted by the 
beauty of the country and asked, “Why are there none to sing her primeval 
glories in our land? ... There is a singular joyousness in a wilderness. The 
subduing hand of cultivation . . . could add nothing here.””* Poe, who knew 
and admired Hoffman, believed that this work deserved its popularity be- 


cause it contained nothing “‘of the cant of the tourist for the sake not of nature, 
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but of tourism. 

Judge James Hall, the Cincinnati publisher, was almost as impressed by 
Hoffman and naturally was glad that an easterner of literary reputation should 
praise the country he himself was interpreting so successfully to Eastern 
minds. Among those who followed Hoffman's call was Mrs. Caroline Kirkland, 
who actually established her household near Lake Michigan in an obscure 
village, and who wrote a book, the title of which asked, A New Home—Who'll 
Follow? (1839). The author admitted freely that this book, like another which 
she wrote soon after called Forest Life (1842), was full of “Rip-van-Win- 
kleism.” Indeed, we find all the incongruities one might expect from a lady 
living in the wilderness yet trying to do some pleasant “crayonings’’ in the 
style of Willis. While it seemed unfortunate to Mrs. Kirkland that settlers 
were regarding the forests’ “earthborn columns” only as heavy timber, she 
also thought that the felling of a great tree has something of the sublime in it.”* 
Only two years later Summer Journey in the West (1841) was published by a 
Mrs. E. R. Steele, now forgotten, who claimed that her friends urged her to 
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write because her book might be useful to immigrants. In her essay we do 
find some basic information about the country, and in an interview with her 
friend Henry R. Schoolcraft on Mackinac Island, Mrs. Steele indeed was able 
to give some reliable reports, no longer “crayoning”’ as she definitely states, 
but rather, and here pointing to a new age, by “daguerreotyping.”””’ 

The majority of the travel books of the period deal with New England and 
New York State. One of the most typical accounts is that of George W. Curtis. 
His book, Lotus-Eating: A Summer Book, charmingly illustrated by Kensett, 
was composed of letters to the editor, originally published in newspapers in the 
early fifties. In comparing the Rhine and the Hudson, the latter does not fare 
too badly; in another essay Lake George is contrasted with Lake Como, a 
comparison which seemed to Curtis like that of the beauty of a country cousin 
with the elegance of a courtier. Letters about life in the Catskills, visits to 
Trenton, Niagara, Saratoga and Nahant contained in his work, are written in 
a slightly sarcastic vein, ridiculing some of the foibles of the townspeople on 
summer vacation. One of the confessions Curtis dares to make is that he did 
not get up to see the sunrise at the Mountain House, in spite of the bright 
Sunday morning, because he preferred to sleep.’* In general the book is 
written in a nostalgic mood reflecting mild interest in nature and only as far as 
it is compatible with other concerns, related to art and literature. We are 
indebted to Curtis for another book composed of papers which Theodore 
Winthrop left unpublished at the time he was killed in the war. It carries the 
title Life in the Open Air (1863), taken from the principal essay describing a trip 
from the Catskills to Mount Katahdin and down the Penobscot, which Win- 
throp made in the company of the painter Frederick Church in the early 
fifties (Fig. 9). This record is full of exuberance and the joy of traveling, as one 
would expect from the youthful author of The Canoe and the Saddle (1862), 
one of the earliest and popular books giving easterners some knowledge of 
western nature and adventure. 

Around the year 1850 the manner in which Americans established a relation- 
ship with the wilderness scenes began to conform to a pattern. Artists and 
writers would invade hitherto untraveled parts in the northern states, occasion- 
ally in the Midwestern region, and rarely in the South. Usually with consider- 
able effort and really “roughing it’ these men penetrated the woods and 
explored lakes and mountains as far as their meager means allowed, and as 
much as facilities in lonely farms, lumbermen’s cabins and camping facilities 
gave them a chance. Home in the studio or at their desks, sketches and note 
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. THOMAS COLE, View of White Mountains, 1828 


Hartford, Wadsworth Atheneum 


Fig. 9. &. &. CHuRCH, Mount Desert, 1848 
New York, Private Collection 











Fig. 10. ASHER B. DURAND, Kaaterskill Cove, 1838 
Los Angeles, Univer ity of Southern California, Elizabeth Holmes Fisher Gallery 





Fig, 11. GEORGE INNESS, Storm Clouds, 1847 
Los Angeles, Univer ity of Southern California, Elizabeth Holmes Fisher Gallery 





books would provide material for paintings and glowing accounts of “summer 
jaunts.” Scores of these paintings were then reproduced and published in 
magazines or almanacs and became as widely known as any essay or poem. 
No author ever tired of depicting the sublimity and the grandeur of the scene 
and the enchantment brought by it. Perhaps we are best informed of what the 
public expected and liked, or was at least supposed to like, in the critics’ 
reviews of Lanman’s first work, Essays for Summer Hours, published in 1841. 
Though in reality this was a rather unimportant collection of superficial 
nature studies, Bryant found that it was written “with a vein of poetic em- 
bellishment’’; another reviewer thought it “harmoniously blended, a contribu- 
tion to our elegant literature,” containing “picturesque views and moral 
reflections,” not disturbing the reader with paradoxical statements. The old 
idea of the picturesque was perhaps never more discussed than in this period. 
To a certain extent even Thoreau was fascinated by it; he really felt grateful 
to Gilpin for elaborating upon this subject. 


To prose it here, to verse it there 
And picturesque it everywhere, 


became a literary mannerism used to brighten many a poem or essay. Finally, 


a railroad company, the Baltimore and Ohio, used the search for the pictur- 
esque as a publicity stunt, which was decidedly one of the most charming ones 
ever carried out (Fig. 5). In 1857 writers, painters and photographers were 
invited to board a special train equipped with the utmost comforts of the day: 
sofas, a piano, a bar and even a dark room for the photographers. Via Harper's 
Ferry and Martinsburg, along the “Picturesque Line of America,” a slogan 
still used in the eighties, the gay crowd moved to St. John, the train stopping 
whenever the gentlemen wished to take pictures or make sketches. Among 
the twenty artists who made merry over Catawba cobblers, champagne and 
deviled crabs were Asher B. Durand, John F. Kensett, and N. D. Willis. After 
a most lively evening spent at Berkeley Springs the travelers went on as far as 
Wheeling, then returned to Baltimore.’’ There could have been no better 
demonstration of the poetry of traveling than this joint undertaking of artists 
and railway company to win the interest of the public for the American scene. 

While the public was experiencing the romance of traveling and indulging 
in pleasantly embellished Summer Books, Emerson in Concord was mapping 
a program of another kind. His journal for 1835 carried the statement: 
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If life were long enough, among my thousand and one works should be 
a book of nature whereof Howitt’s Seasons should be not so much the model 
as the parody. It should contain the natural history of the woods around my 
shifting camp for every month in the year. It should tie their astronomy, 
botany, physiology, meteorology, picturesque and poetry together. No 
bird, no bug, no bud, should be forgotten in his day and house 
ing is beautiful alone. Nothing but is beautiful in the whole.” 


Two more years were to pass before Emerson was able to acquaint the 
public with the essence of this proposed work, his philosophy of nature, the 
first to be outlined by an author in this country. When the slim volume 
entitled Nature was published in 1835, Carlyle immediately recognized its 
cardinal importance and told Emerson that he thought that this book repre- 
sented the “Foundation and group-plan,” of his future work.’’ However, what 
the great historian could not foresee was that eventually this essay was to be 
regarded as the philosophical constitution of transcendentalism, and that 
some of the main future trends of thought would hinge on it. In fact, it was 
to be the lever by which profound changes in the American attitude toward 
nature would be wrought. But the new course was not to be set immediately. 
Sentimental literature would still be successful for decades to come; and it is 
only just to admit that at least some of its products were quite useful in channel- 
ing public interest in the direction of nature appreciation. Yet it was gradually 
becoming apparent that the high pitch of romantic sentimentalism could not 
be kept up indefinitely without some substantial foundation and a more ra- 
tional basis being acquired. In times to come rational minds would no longer 
accept worn-out classifications such as sublimity, grandeur, picturesqueness 
to interpret the relationship-between man and nature; nor would the kind of 
shallow moralizing encountered in genteel literature be tolerated much longer 
by men who were confronted with the realities of a new way of life. 

Emerson’s work and his example had opened and cleared the path to the 
work of Henry Thoreau, John Muir, John Burroughs and all the scientists 
who followed, down to Aldo Leopold of our own day. They all aimed and 
worked toward the goal of acquainting the public with the true and the essen- 
tial facts about nature and the natural resources of America. 

With such knowledge, and stimulated as well by men like George Marsh 
who wrote his book Man and Nature in 1864, to point to the dangers inherent 
in the exploitation of natural resources—the derangement and upsetting of 
nature’s household—demands constantly grew over the years to conserve and 
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protect the riches and treasures of nature. In due time considerable sections of 
the public domain were taken over as National Forests or National Parks and 
regulations set up for the protection of wild life, for water conservation and 
other possible damages wrought by unthinking man. 

Throughout the period between the wars it became clear that in order to 
keep a balance in the use of natural resources it would be necessary to plan 
not only on a national but also on an international basis. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


THE REMBRANDT EXHIBITION 
IN AMSTERDAM 


By JAKOB ROSENBERG 


OLLAND celebrated the 3 soth anniversary of the birth of her greatest 
H:: by a series of exhibitions which showed Rembrandt's paintings, 
etchings and drawings, also the work of the Rembrandt school, on a 
magnificent scale. We devote this brief review to the show of paintings in 
Amsterdam, but must also put in a word of admiration for the beautiful 
display of the drawings in Rotterdam, with as fine and representative a choice 
as one could wish for, and with a catalogue of the highest scholarly perfection 
such as one has come to expect of Rotterdam. The drawings in the Boymans, 
incidentally, were all displayed in artificial light in order to exclude certain 
damaging rays of daylight. It was a special light invented by the firm of 
Philips for this occasion, and the result was most satisfactory. 

While most of the world’s great collections were willing to contribute 
generously to the drawing show, except those few which had themselves plan- 
ned Rembrandt exhibitions (like the British Museum and the Staatliche Museen 
in Berlin-Dahlem), it must have been no easy task to assemble so many impor- 
tant paintings from all over the world, including the Hermitage in Leningrad, 
the Uffizi, the Louvre, the Nationalmuseum in Stockholm, the various Ger- 
man museums including those of the Eastern Zone, like the gallery of Dresden. 
Such international cooperation speaks for the diplomatic skill and the scholarly 
reputation of the Dutch colleagues who were the chief organizers. Rembrandt 
paintings in so fine and balanced a selection had never been seen before, and 
the few real gaps there were consisted primarily in the very large works, like 
the Danaé and the Return of the Prodigal Son from the Hermitage, the Blinding 
of Samson from Frankfort, the Jacob Blessing his Grandsons from Kassel and the 
Conspiracy of Claudius Civilis from Stockholm. In all these cases, it seems, the 
hazards of transportation were considered too great. But the Dutch museums 
themselves could provide important large-scale works. The Anatomy Lesson of 
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Dr. Tulp from The Hague was a high point in the show, as well as the Syndics. 
The Nightwatch could be seen nearby (this was not brought into the exhibition 
but was left in its usual position), while the Denial of St. Peter and the Jewish 
Bride strengthened the display of Rembrandt's late work. The Saul and David, 
also the Homer and the Two Negroes remained in The Hague, due to the terms 
of the Bredius bequest. 

The arrangement of the paintings was chronological, and in spite of the 
gaps just mentioned, every period of the artist's work was powerfully repre- 
sented, both in well-known and in less familiar examples. To many visitors, 
and also to this reviewer, the first room with the early works of the Leiden 
period (1626-1631) had an immense impact. One felt already the intensity and 
the range of Rembrandt’s genius, his mystical depth and extraordinary hu- 
manity, even though these early works were all done on a small, intimate 
scale, The refinement of painterly execution was often admirable, and there 
prevailed a restrained and cool tonality. There was the little Self-Portrait from 
Munich (Fig. 1) (formerly Gotha; No. 5) with the bold shadow over the eyes 
and a deeply questioning expression; the forceful Presentation in the Temple 
from Hamburg (No. 3), still reflecting Lastman’s manner but with a new truly 
Rembrandtesque lighting; the two panels of St. Paul in Prison from Stuttgart 
(1627; No. 2) and from Nuremberg (ca. 1630; No. 9), where one could 
observe the progression from forceful and detailed modeling to a subordina- 
tion of the figure to an all-embracing atmosphere. The dramatic Judas Return- 
ing the Thirty Pieces of Silver (No. 7) came from an English private collection 
(a rather recent discovery) and the equally dramatic Christ at Emmaus (No. 10) 
from the Jacquemart-André Museum (recently cleaned). Only one work 
represented the initial years of the Leiden period (1625-1626) when the Last- 
man influence was still dominant and when Rembrandt's work can easily be 
confused with that of his friend and co-pupil in Lastman’s studio, Jan Lievens. 
This earliest period, still under discussion, was more amply exhibited in Leiden, 
but the one example in Amsterdam (Tobit and his Wife with the Goat from the 
Thyssen Collection, dated 1626; No. 1) sets a standard for the quality of the 
very young artist’s production by its power of modeling, by the intensity of 
the facial expression and the gestures, by a fine feeling for the tonal gradations. 
Here Rembrandt still sticks to the details and the heavy figures fill a narrow 
foreground space, while at the end of the Leiden period, as shown by the 
precious Presentation in the Temple from the Hague (No. 14) and the little 
St. Anastasius in a Vaulted Study from Stockholm (No. 15), both of 1631, the 
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artist displays the full magic of his expressive chiaroscuro in more spacious 
interiors that are filled with atmosphere. 

The first years in Amsterdam (1632-1634) were vigorously represented by 
the Anatomy Lesson of Dr. Tulp (recently cleaned; No. 19), the Self-Portraits 
in martial attire from the Uffizi and The Hague (Nos. 23 and 27), the Saskia 
as Flora from the Hermitage (No. 24) and the popular, smiling Saskia from 
Dresden (No. 22); also the two impressive life-sized portraits of Marten 
Soolmans and his wife (Fig. 6) (formerly called Maerten Daey and Machteld 
van Doorn) from the Robert de Rothschild Collection (Nos. 25 and 26). It is 
easy to understand from these portraits the unusual success the artist enjoyed 
during his first years in the Dutch capital. His figures have now gained a 
presence through powerful modeling and an emphatic chiaroscuro, yet the 
expression dominates, while the preciousness of the materials and the elegance 
of patrician costumes are by no means neglected. Such details as the rosettes 
on the shoes of Marten Soolmans one may call a tour de force, but they are 
masterfully coordinated to the total effect within a spacious chiaroscuro. 

From the later thirties (1635-1639) one missed Rembrandt's monumental 
works which give the strongest expression to his High Baroque ambitions, 
but one could see his gradual advance to the more embracing tonality and 
intimate humanity of his middle period. This was felt in the charming little 
sketch of the Entombment from Glasgow (No. 30); in the Suzanna from the 
Hague (No. 32); in the Joseph Telling His Dreams from Amsterdam (No. 33); 
also in the remarkable Noli me tangere from Buckingham Palace (No. 34). Of 
the Munich Passion series the rather Griinewald-like Resurrection of Christ 
(No. 37) was an excellent choice, and the landscapes from Brunswick and 
from the Duke of Alba (Fig. 3) (Nos. 35 and 41), although unreal in their 
motives, showed the full fervor and the romantic daring of Rembrandt's 
visions of nature at that time. In their deep sentiment and fanciful character 
they parallel some of the master’s self-portraits in which he wraps his image in 
a picturesque costume under a dramatic lighting. Medieval cathedrals, obelisks, 
aqueducts, waterfalls and strange mountain formations appear in these land- 
scapes as mere products of his imagination, and he endows these romantic 
visions with a compelling painterly charm. 

The 1640's were well represented in portraiture and intimate Biblical scenes. 
Here the Hermitage had a large share with the impressive Holy Family of 1645 
(No. 50), the fine Portrait of Baartjen Martens (No. 42) and the very beautiful 
Reconciliation of David and Absalom (No. 46) (not David and Jonathan as has 
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recently been suggested) —all works of great delicacy and distinguished by the 
sensitive tonal treatment that characterizes the middle period. Three examples 
of the Holy Family were placed side by side: the picturesque one from Down- 
ton Castle (No. 49) with the big shadow of St. Anne on the wall, dating per- 
haps from the end of the thirties; the very intimate one from Kassc! with a red 
curtain covering the right side of the interior (No. 54); and the larger one 
from Leningrad just mentioned. All three are very ‘different, thus indicating 
the artist’s range and inventiveness when dealing with one and the same sub- 
ject. It was also a delight to see the fine study of Christ at the Column (No. 55) 
from Cologne and the beautiful Rest on the Flight into Egypt from Dublin 
(No. $7). The latter reflects Elsheimer’s night scenes; yet it is one of the most 
engaging Rembrandts. The same may be said about the little painting of Tobit 
and his Wife (No. 80) (Fig. 4) from a private collection in Rotterdam, dated 
1659 (not 1650 as it was read before the cleaning). When seen in a good light 
this masterpiece revealed a tonality of infinite richness and sums up, on a small 
scale, all of the late Rembrandt's profound humanity. While the painting was 
chronologically out of place in the middle-period room, it fitted beautifully 
into the character of intimacy that prevailed there. 

The late phase, from 1654 on, was distributed in two rooms. An oblong one 
with paintings on one wall only contained such masterworks as the Bathsheba 
from the Louvre (No. 65), the incomparable Jan Six (No. 68), the Self- 
Portrait (No. 69) and the Hendrickje (No. 78), both formerly in the Von Men- 
delssohn Collection and now in Vienna and Munich respectively; the superb 
Titus at the Desk from Rotterdam (No. 70); the impressive Old Woman in an 
Armchair from the Hermitage (Fig. 2) (No. 67); and the jewel-like (although 
dirty) Christ and the Woman of Samaria from Berlin (No. 71). The large central 
hall, finally, around which the other rooms are grouped, displayed the coloris- 
tic splendor and the grandeur of Rembrandt’s late style at the end of the fifties 
and in the sixties. Here on the long walls the centerpieces were the Syndics 
(No. 92) facing the Denial of St. Peter (No. 82), and on the short walls the 
Jewish Bride (No. 96) facing the Equestrian Portrait from Lady Salmond’s 
Collection (No. 59) (the date of this last is given in the catalogue as 1649, but 
I was told that some historical research is forthcoming suggesting the date of 
1659). It certainly was worthwhile to bring this exceptional and rarely seen 
picture into the exhibition. However, it was something of a tour de force for 
Rembrandt to represent a rider on a prancing horse in life-size. Van Dyck and 
Rubens were more at home with such heroic subjects. Hung between the 
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Fig. 3. REMBRANDT, Landscape with a Drawbridge 
Madrid, Duke of Alba Collection 


Fig. 4. REMBRANDT, Tobit and his Wife in an Interior 
Rotterdam, W. van der Vorm Collection 
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large paintings were a number of most important masterworks such as the 
Old Rabbi and the late Self-Portrait from the Uffizi (Nos. 76 and 94); the Titus 
formerly in the Hermitage and now in the Louvre (No. 83); the superb Self- 
Portrait as St. Paul from the de Bruyn Collection (No. 86) and several of the 
Apostles belonging to the same series—the St. Bartholomew from Downton 
Castle (No. 87), the St. Simon from Ziirich (No. 88), a Praying Apostle, still 
unidentified, from the Bareiss Collection (No. 89), and the Evangelist St. John 
from Boston (No. 95). The Lucretia from Minneapolis (No. 98) deservedly 
attracted much attention as a deeply moving image of a classical heroine 
interpreted with Christian feelings. The aged Monk from Helsinki (No. 85), 
like the young one with the features of Titus from Amsterdam, showed the old 
Rembrandt's fascinationy bthis type of monastic existence. And one of the latest 
known portraits, Man with White Hair from Melbourne dated 1667 (Fig. 5) 
(No. 99) (formerly in the Beit Collection and then, while still uncleaned, 
called a man with “blond” hair), astonished everyone by its realistic intensity 
as well as by the directness of the painting. The latest picture of all, the Simeon 
in the Temple from Stockholm (No. 101), is unfortunately only a noble wreck. 
Yet what remains after the cleaning still shows the power of the old master and 
the depth of his religious mood. 

There were very few controversial paintings in this exhibition, which was 
obviously meant to be, in the first place, representative cf Rembrandt's highest 
achievements, and in the second place only a contribution to the solution of 
still unsolved Rembrandt problems. But the accumulation of so many works 
naturally brings with it some revision of old, hitherto uncontested attributions. 
So I mention here briefly a few cases that stirred up discussion about their 
authenticity. Foremost among them was the Portrait of Anna Wijmer (No. 45), 
mother of Jan Six, a painting that is signed and dated 1641 and still belongs to 
the Six family. The provenience, therefore, could hardly be more reassuring, 
and Rembrandt’s signature and the date, if successfully tested by a much- 
needed cleaning, will have no small weight. Nevertheless, the portrait differed 
somewhat from the other portraits of the early forties in its neighborhood 
(the two splendid but still dirty pictures from the Duke of Westminster’s 
Collection: the Man with a Hawk and the Lady with a Fan; the portrait of the 
so-called Frangois Coopal from Brussels and that of Baartjen Martens from the 
Hermitage). The treatment of face and hands in the Anna Wijmer is more 
petty yet not without refinement. The authorship of Backer was discussed, 
but I am hesitant about taking away this work from the master until more 
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evidence to the contrary (perhaps through cleaning) is brought forward. 

Another problem came up concerning the painting from Glasgow, the 
Artist and his Model (No. 61), which was shown by itself in the entrance room 
along with Rembrandt's letters and various documents relating to his life. This 
work has enjoyed general acceptance in the Rembrandt literature. However, 
it did not carry conviction. The position of the artist in relation to the model, 
her own insecure posture, the rather theatrical setting, the quality of the nude, 
seemed somewhat incompatible with the mature Rembrandt's directness, 
clarity and subtlety. Here again cleaning will perhaps allow more definite 
conclusions. From the impression I had in its present state I would not exclude 
the possibility that a gifted eighteenth century artist familiar with Rembrandt's 
work is responsible for it. 

On the other hand I cannot share the doubts that were frequently heard 
about the Downton Castle St. Bartholomew (No. 87), in whose face many 
people claimed to detect nineteenth century realism. This date is not possible 
because the painting's provenience can be traced to the middle of the eighteenth 
century and, in addition, an eighteenth century mezzotint (by Houston) 
thows the picture in its present form. I admit, however, that the late Rem- 
brandt seldom approached modern realism as closely as here, in the face of the 
apostle at least. The bust, however, shows strikingly the master’s hand and 
style. Signature and date look absolutely convincing. That an intense realism 
occurs in Rembrandt's latest period we have seen in the unquestionable por- 
trait of a Man with White Hair of 1667 from Melbourne (No. 99). The whole 
series of the apostles and evangelists to which the St. Bartholomew belongs is 
somewhat uneven, partly due to condition (for instance the effect of the 
Boston St. John is impaired by losses on the chin and the center of the bust), 
partly, and even more, I believe, by Rembrandt's unpreparedness to deal with 
such a commission of lining up a long series of ideal portraits which he wished 
te endow with a life quality. So it seems that he was, here and there, too 
dependent upon his models. We were not surprised to find that the greatest of 
all the series is the St. Paul, for this is his own portrait. But without the attribute 
of a sword nobody would recognize this painting as a St. Paul, so dominant is 
the self-portrait character. 

As for the Christ at the Column from Darmstadt (No. 77), which has often 
been discussed in the Rembrandt literature, the signature and the date of 1658 
are quite clear. | would not doubt its authenticity, although the condition is 
uneven and the cleaning may bring some surprises. 
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Finally, I may add a word on the condition of the paintings in general, since 
this problem is very much on our minds. With Rembrandts brought together 
from so many galleries and countries, and consequently exposed to different 
climates and treatments, it is of interest to compare their relative condition. 
On the whole one could call it satisfactory. There were only a few cases, like 
the important paintings from the Uffizi (the late Self-Portrait and the Old 
Rabbi), where the eye could hardly penetrate the crusted old varnish and one 
urgently wished for some form of cleaning. On the other hand, there were 
also a few cases where thorough cleaning had brought about too harsh a 
contrast between the lights and the darks, where the whites seemed too 
naked and the intermediary tones lacking. This happened with the Lucretia 
from Minneapolis and the Flora from the Metropolitan Museum. (It does not, 
by the way, necessarily mean that the restorer has damaged the original parts 
of the painting; this harsh effect often comes about merely by the uncovering 
of old losses.) Controversy still rages between the two schools of thought, as 
to how far one should go in the cleaning process. The American museums, the 
National Gallery in London, the Belgian museums seem to be on the side of 
complete cleaning, while France and Italy show more restraint, and in Holland 
too there is reluctance to go too far. 

Unequipped as this writer is on the scientific side, he hesitates to give any 
advice on this thorny problem. But from what he has seen in recent years he 
becomes more inclined to recommend moderation. In any case, the restorer’s 
concern should be not only the scientific clarification of the condition but just 
as much the final (artistic) effect after the cleaning. Perhaps more gradual 
cleaning procedures with milder means are possible, and a stopping at the 
right time, even though some of the old varnish is left on the picture surface 
(the pictures themselves are old, after all, and the varnish was considered a part 
of the painting procedure by the old masters). In the National Gallery in 
London it was possible this year to see side by side two Rembrandt paintings 
representing the same old lady (Margaretha Trip) at about the same time, one 
of them thoroughly cleaned and showing the kind of harsh effect just mention- 
ed, with an exaggerated contrast of light and dark and a loss of transitions and 
overtones; the other one uncleaned, i.c., with its old varnish which, however, 
is still sufficiently transparent and shows just a slight yellowing. | have not the 
slightest doubt that Rembrandt himself would have preferred the effect of 
the uncleaned picture. One has only to look at the master’s etchings and 
drawings to be convinced how vital to him was the total tonal harmony, and 
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consequently the transitional tones as well as the overtones. And I doubt 
whether it was any different with Titian, with Rubens, with Velasquez—in 


short, with all the great painters. 
But whatever lessons may be drawn from this unforgettable Rembrandt 


exhibition, the feeling left with the visitor is a deep gratitude for a great and 
unique experience. 


THE REMBRANDT EXHIBITIONS 


IN HOLLAND, 1956 
By W. R. VALENTINER 


N Europe the great art exhibitions are usually related to national tendencies 
miore than in America, where they consist mostly of imported works of art. 
But the European organizers are well aware that only such exhibitions 


attract attention which show a national art at its height, when it had reached 
international importance. 

In the case of Rembrandt this is self-evident. But was his 350th anniversary 
really the reason for the vast display of his work in three different Dutch cities? 
We are reminded of the jubilees of the Catholic Church in the Middle Ages 
which were held usually every hundred years, but if it was more convenient, 
at times every twenty-five years. 

The post-war Dutch people have a good reason to stress the inexhaustible 
moral power behind Rembrandt's work. They suffered and lost more than 
many other countries during the war. They are anxious to show that their 
cultural heritage has not been affected, that it is more alive and impressive to 
the world than ever. We can only be thankful, if suffering is transformed into 
spiritual activity as expressed in such peaceful propaganda movements as the 
Rembrandt exhibitions in Holland, or the recent foundation of a Dutch Art 
Institute in Paris with a rich display of Dutch art in an original eighteenth 
century setting.’ 

In the Rembrandt exhibitions more material has been assembled than per- 
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haps at any other time, in spite of the fact that hardly a year has passed during 
recent decades without a Rembrandt exhibition somewhere in the world —not 
to forget the well-organized exhibition at Stockholm during the first months 
of 1956.’ 

Four exhibitions, forming one complex, were held in Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam and Leiden. The Rijksmuseum contained two, the most important one of 
paintings (numbering 100) and, in another part of the building, one of etchings 
(122 in number); next came Rotterdam with 256 drawings and last but not 
least, Leiden with an unusually interesting exhibition called “Rembrandt as 
Teacher,” which contained a number of early paintings by the master’ and a 
large group of paintings and drawings by pupils stressing those who have 
become better known in the last decades, like Lievens, Flinck, Bol, Carel and 
Barent Fabritius, Maes, Drost and Aert de Gelder. 

In the four elaborate catalogues of these exhibitions, the younger generation 
of Rembrandt students vies successfully with the older one which laid the 
foundations for our critical study. Certainly those of this generation are better 
writers and able to present their subject more instructively to the public than 
were the older scholars like Bode, Bredius and Hofstede de Groot; and, al- 
though they may lack some of the poetical qualities of Schmidt-Degener and 
Jan Veth, they seem to be more objective in their criticism. The introductions 
to the catalogues of paintings and drawings, for instance, by I. Q. Regteren 
van Altena and A. van Schendel and the explanatory notes to each etching by 
K. G. Boon could not be surpassed in sound criticism and good literary style. 
The footnotes to the drawings by Haverkamp Begemann and those re- 
ferring to the early works by Rembrandt and his pupils by J. N. van Wessem 
also deserve much credit. 

If we consider how much time has passed since Bode’s, Hofstede de Groot’s, 
Bredius’ and my own complete catalogues of paintings by Rembrandt ap- 
peared, we cannot find that changes in attributions are very fundamental, if 
we take the present, well-chosen selection as a typical section of the whole. It 
is true that a few paintings, which could not be studied too well where they 
hung in English private collections, have had to be withdrawn from the list of 
originals and are exhibited in Leiden: the Portrait of a Young Woman from 
Kenwood (Leiden Cat. No. 22) after cleaning turned out to be a fine early 
work by Bol (similar in quality to the portrait from the Holford Collection, 
now in the Los Angeles County Museum); the so-called Speaker from Lady 
Salmond’s Collection, Henfield (Leiden Cat. No. 72) should be given to 
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Samuel van Hoogstraaten, who is also, I believe, the author of the Atelier from 
Glasgow, rightly questioned in the Amsterdam Catalogue (No. 61). 

It is difficult to understand nowadays why such a heated discussion was 
aroused by Bredius’ attribution of the Portrait of Elisabeth Bas to Bol (Leiden 
Cat. No. 21), or why it was such a shock to the public when so popular a 
painting as the Good Samaritan in the Louvre (Leiden Cat. No. 17) was 
questioned as a work by Rembrandt. The latter was first hesitantly given to 
Barent Fabritius in 1925 by Gustav Falck, but no one paid much attention to 
the opinion of this excellent Danish connoisseur until Clotilde Briére-Misme 
published it recently (Bull. des Musées de France, 1949) as a school work, re- 
lating it to a drawing representing the same composition which she found in the 
Chicago Art Institute. The suggestion in the catalogue that it is a work by 
Carel Fabritius agrees with the opinion I formed some time ago in connection 
with some drawings of the Rembrandt school which, I believe, could well be 
drawings by this master. 

On the other hand, new additions to Rembrandt's work have become very 
rare in the last decades, the only important one in the Amsterdam exhibition 
being the Apostle Simon of the Ruzicka donation in the Ziirich Museum (Cat. 
No. 88),* for which Rembrandt seems to have used the same model as for the 
Jacob Wrestling with the Angel in Berlin (Cat. No. 81). I am glad to notice that 
some of my own attributions have stood well the test of time, like the ex- 
pressive Portrait of Titus (Cat. No. 93; Fig. 2), which I discovered years ago 
among the school paintings in Dulwich College, the Resurrection of Lazarus, 
now on loan in the Rijksmuseum (Cat. No. 11), which I defended against 
Bredius, who considered the small workshop copy in Chicago the original, 
or the portrait of the so-called sister of Rembrandt in Stockholm (Cat. No. 17), 
which Bode and Hofstede de Groot believed to be a copy after the much 
weaker example in the Thieme Collection of the Leipzig Museum. 

Compared to other Rembrandt exhibitions, the one in Amsterdam stood 
out because of the three large group portraits which Rembrandt painted and 
which probably will never leave Holland: The Anatomy Lesson (1632) and 
The Syndics (1662) were in the exhibition proper; The Nightwatch (1642) being 
in its old place on the second floor of the same building. Of the paintings of 
monumental size only the Claudius Civilis in the Stockholm Museum was 
missing, but another work of unusual compass, which is even less known, 
could take its place—the only life-size equestrian portrait known by Rem- 
brandt, lent by Lady Salmond, Henfield, formerly in Panshanger (Cat. No. 
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59). The identification of the model with the rich young Amsterdam mer- 
chant Frederic Rihel, in whose inventory of 1681 “the portrait of the deceased 
on horseback by Rembrandt” is mentioned, and the 1649 date usually given, 
although perhaps somewhat early, seem to be quite appropriate in spite of the 
doubts expressed by the catalogue. The placing of horse and rider in strong 
light against a dark background, which the description calls almost unique and 
characteristic of Rembrandt alone, is similar in Van Dyck’s Moncada in the 
Louvre, painted a decade or so earlier, where we also find the red trimmings 
on the gray horse. Of great charm is the stagecoach in the background, lighted 
inside to reveal four passengers, the coachman and servants standing on the 
backboard of the coach, which moves in an opposite direction frora the rider, 
adding a counter-movement to that of the horse. 

A great attraction were the six paintings from the Hermitage and the two 
from Dresden, released by the Russian Government, which also allowed the 
large Resurrection of Lazarus by Carel Fabritius to leave Warsaw (Leiden Cat. 
No. 42), a painting which very few scholars of the Western nations have ever 
seen as it was discovered between the two World Wars. It is, however, a 
somewhat disappointing painting, in an overemphasized dramatic style, based 
on Rembrandt’s early representations of the same subject, although painted at 
a period (1642-1643) when Rembrandt himself had evolved a much more 
controlled and spiritual conception of the subject (in his etching of 1642). 

Greatly enjoyed by the public—and rightly so—were the two religious 
paintings from the Hermitage, David and Jonathan (1642; Cat. No. 46; Fig. 3) 
and the Holy Family (1645; Cat. No. $0; Fig. 4). In color composition they 
mark the division of two epochs in Rembrandt's development. That the warm 
red of his late compositions has an unusual spiritual appeal has often been 
noticed. But it is the shade of this red which has a special meaning in the 
paintings of his different epochs. While in the Hermitage painting of 1642 
David is dressed in a cool blue-green of silvery tone, that is, in a color found 
frequently in the works of the thirties, Jonathan's costume is of a delicate 
salmon-red, which is strengthened through a deeper red in the belt which he 
wears. This color releases in us a strange and touching sympathy with the 
person it covers, in contrast to the kingly attitude of the severe looking David 
in his costume of cool color. This salmon-red is the same nuance found in one 
of the earliest paintings of Rembrandt, in the blind Tobias of 1626 (Cat. No. 1), 
where it is the color of the old man’s worn-out mantle. Also, in this instance, 
the color goes well with the pitiful expression of Tobias, who turns his empty 
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eyes in prayer towards heaven. Quite different is the shade of red in the 
Hermitage Holy Family. Itis the deep cinnabar (used for the cover in the cradle 
of the Child), which Rembrandt uses later to give warmth and intimacy to his 
compositions, as in the Berlin Portrait of Hendrickje, or even to awaken in us 
the reliance upon heavenly grace in accordance with his religious subjects. 
It is the deep glowing red which, combined with flowing gold, fills, at the 
end of his life, such works as the Jewish Bride or The Prodigal Son (in the 
Hermitage) with the tender expression of love and devotion which under- 
stands and forgives everything. 

No wonder that the Holy Family of Leningrad was much admired when it 
was still in France in the eighteenth century (in the Crozat Collection), where 
it was copied more than once by Fragonard—one copy is in the Legion of 
Honor Museum in San Francisco. He took over this vivid red from Rem- 
brandt for many other works, but it became in his works a color of more 
exterior character, flamelike and fiery, corresponding to his ebullient tempera- 
ment. 

The United States was represented in Amsterdam with only five paintings. 
Besides the fine Portrait of a Young Man (Titus?) from the Payson Collection 
(Cat. No. 79), the most important ones were the Lucretia from Minneapolis 
(Cat. No. 98) and the Flora from the Metropolitan Museum (Cat. No. 74). 
Unfortunately, these two paintings stood out too strongly through an almost 
chalky white surface due to a very thorough cleaning which they have re- 
ceived in recent times. It is a disadvantage—noticeable especially in recent 
Rembrandt exhibitions—that we are passing through a period in which there 
exists a considerable difference of opinion regarding the restoration of old 
masters. In the present exhibition it resulted in a disharmonious effect of the 
display on some walls, as it happened that recently cleaned paintings hung 
next to those which were still untouched, as for instance the two late portraits 
by Rembrandt from Italy (Cat. Nos. 76 and 94), which are covered with old 
varnish and dirt, yet have a subtle mysterious and penetrating expression due 
to the untouched glazes which Rembrandt used more than some of the 
restorers nowadays seem to realize. 

The problems raised by an exhibition like the present one are infinite, as 
every new generation sees the works of the great masters from a different 
angle. I will add here only a few remarks concerning the early and the late 
works by Rembrandt which were exhibited. 

The study of the early works has been advanced considerably in recent 
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years through the articles of Kurt Bauch and J. G. van Gelder. If we study 
the group of early works by Rembrandt exhibited in Amsterdam as well as in 
Leiden, we come to the conclusion that the style of the paintings from 1626 
to 1629 is very consistent and changes little. We do not need to speak here 
of the extraordinary intensity of inner life, which already is smouldering like 
a volcano before an eruption, in eyes and gestures of every figure in Rem- 
brandt’s earliest work, but we would like to point out the similarity of style in 
the proportions, dresses and colors of his figures. The compositions usually con- 
sist of a very small number of rather disconnected figures, all of whom have the 
same characteristics: they are heavy and short, strong-necked with somewhat 
wooden extremities, and are dressed in costumes of thick woolen cloth as if for 
the climate of a cold northern country. Each figure is brought out in plastic 
volume and separated from the background by simplified, rounded outlines 
and modeled with strong contrasts of light and dark in Caravaggiesque man- 
ner. The vivid colors of their costumes are almost garish: pink, blue, lemon- 
yellow and violet, reminiscent of Lastman, who, however, is not so intense in 
these color combinations as the young Rembrandt. Of this type are: the 
Balaam (Musée Cognacq; Leiden Cat. No.7), the Tobias (Thyssen; Amsterdam 
Cat. No. 1), the Clemency of Titus’ (Utrecht; Leiden Cat. No. 4), all of 1626; 
the Flight Into Egypt (Tours; Leiden Cat. No. 1) of 1627;’ St. Paul in Prison 
(Stuttgart; Amsterdam Cat. No. 2), Presentation in the Temple (Hamburg; 
Amsterdam Cat. No. 3), both of 1628; the Repentant Judas (Mulgrave Castle; 
Amsterdam Cat. No. 7),’ Christ at Emmaus (Jacquemart-André; Amsterdam 
Cat. No. 10), of 1629. Fitting not too well into the series is the Artist in His 
Studio (Boston; Amsterdam Cat. No. 4), which is not signed and could well 
be by Dou while he was working with Rembrandt. 

With 1630, the heavy outlines begin to be dissolved, the light penetrates 
the heavy volume and, at times, connects several figures into one mass, the 
colors being less intense and richer in the nuances of a prevailing gray and dark 
brown. The following compositions belong to this group: Resurrection of 
Lazarus (private collection; Amsterdam Cat. No. 11), ca. 1630; Jeremiah 
(Rijksmuseum Cat No. 8), 1630; St. Paul (Nuremberg; Amsterdam Cat. 
No. 9), ca. 1630; Anastasius (Stockholm; Amsterdam Cat. No. 15), 1631; 
Simeon in the Temple (The Hague; Amsterdam Cat. No. 14), 1631. 

The separation of the works of Rembrandt from the contemporary works 
of Lievens has caused much trouble among the Rembrandt students. To some 
degree, the Leiden exhibition helped toward a solution of the problem in as 
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much as four large works by Lievens, painted between 1626-1627 and 1631 
were exhibited. The early portrait of Huygens from Douai discovered by 
C. Misme (listed in the Leiden Cat. as no. 64) did not, however, reach the 
exhibition but could be studied in Paris, where the Douai paintings were ex- 
hibited at the Heim Gallery. The others were the St. Paul from Bremen (Lei- 
den Cat. No. 67), ca. 1630 (not by Rembrandt, as I formerly believed), the 
Resurrection of Lazarus from the Brighton Gallery (Leiden Cat. No. 65), 1631, 
and the Job from Ottawa, also 1631 (Leiden Cat. No. 66). There was, besides, 
the well-known Head of a Child (Amsterdam; Leiden Cat. No. 63), painted 
about 1629-1630 and corrected by Rembrandt, as the inscription on the back- 
ground of the picture reads.’ 

Against the theory that Rembrandt was influenced by Lievens, which the 
catalogue of etchings (see Nos. 1 and 2) seems also to accept to some degree, 
stands the fact that Lievens was a year younger than Rembrandt, which as Dr. 
Bauch pointed out, means much at this early age, and that, besides, Lievens in 
all the paintings exhibited appears as a much softer and less vital artist. His 
colors have no intensity and are generally sombre gray with an occasional 
addition of a pale blue or yellow; the vivid pink or violet of Rembrandt does 
not exist for him. Lievens is undoubtedly a sensitive artist, more perfected per- 
haps in his drawing than the young Rembrandt. He prefers a smooth tech- 
nique, without Rembrandt's vigorous impasto. In the Huygens portrait, which 
is completely uniform in gray and black, the hands are executed with a re- 
finement reminding us of Degas. If we remember that he executed it when he 
was nineteen, we cannot doubt that he matured early. But Rembrandt was 
also remarkably precocious,"’ at first having perhaps less training than Lievens 
who was with Lastman a few years before Rembrandt, since the latter went 
first to the University, then to a second-class teacher with whom he stayed a 
long time. Even so, Lievens must soon have accepted Rembrandt as his su- 
perior: otherwise he would not have allowed Rembrandt to retouch one of his 
minor paintings and to state this specifically on his canvas. As we see from 
Lievens’ later development, when he imitated Van Dyck and other Flemish 
masters, his was a pliable nature. One can well understand that Huygens, who 
later became more and more inclined towards an elegant Flemish conception 
in art, praised Lievens as much as Rembrandt, although he recognized Rem- 
brandt’s exceptional qualities in the expression of human emotions. 

Considering these characteristics of Lievens, we do not think it possible to 
connect him at all with the large painting in the North Carolina Museum of 
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art at Raleigh, The Feast of Esther, which has all the dramatic intensity and rich 
color combination we find in other early works of Rembrandt, although some 
of the types and compositional motifs may seem unusual, probably because of 
the exceptionally large size of the painting. 

To come to the last epoch, the exhibition afforded a good opportunity to 
study some of the great compositions of the years 1660 to 1662, such as the 
Denial of Peter (1660); the series of apostles (1661) and monks (1661) and the 
Syndics (1662). These years are in some respects the height of Rembrandt's 
career. It was an epoch of immense productivity for him, and in spite of the 
great number of works he created, there is not one that is not on the highest 
spiritual level. Rembrandt must have worked in these three or four years with 
a fury and intensity comparable to Van Gogh’s frenzy in his last Arles period. 
A reaction followed, and in the seven years which he had still to live his 
productivity slowed down considerably, although the few works created then 
rise like fantastic rocks out of the vast mountain chain of Rembrandt's late 
paintings. 

The popular conception that in his last years Rembrandt no longer received 
commissions has long been discarded. We remember that — in the three years 
with which we are concerned — he painted, on order, the largest composition 
of his career, the Claudius Civilis (1660-1661) and possibly some religious 
scenes like Jacob Wrestling with the Angel (ca. 1661; Cat. No. 81) as overmantle 
pieces for the City Hall (although they were probably not accepted); that 
he worked on some commissions for historical canvases for the Sicilian collec- 
tor Vincenzo Ruffo; that he painted the portraits of Jacob Trip and Marga- 
retha Geer (1661), who belonged to the wealthiest and most distinguished 
Dutch families; and that, as we have seen, he received the commission for the 
Syndics in the following year. What he produced in addition for his own 
pleasure in this short period would alone form a long list of paintings, etchings 
and drawings, among them self-portraits, portraits of Titus and Hendrickje, the 
nude studies, the drawing of Simeon in the Temple in the Heyblock Album, and 
so on. Most likely he also executed on order — although we do not know for 
whom — the Denial of Peter, 1660 (Cat. No. 82; Fig. 6) and the series of 
apostles and evangelists, 1661 (Cat. Nos. 86-89). For the first, one of his 
greatest religious paintings, several studies are in existence which prove that 
Rembrandt based his composition on the traditional treatment of the subject in 
the Caravaggio school and that his model was probably the painting in the 
North Carolina Museum of Art by Gerard Seghers (Fig. 5). A comparison of 
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the latter with Rembrandt’s painting shows how Rembrandt was able to trans- 
form a theatrical scene with gesticulating figures in the Italian manner into one 
of deep meaning and emotional impact, in which the hard contrasts of light 
and dark and crude outlines have been changed into a glowing, soft atmos- 
phere of mystery."’ 

The apostle series also, of which four were exhibited (Cat. Nos. 86-89; 
Fig. 1), was undoubtedly an order from some religious organization. Perhaps a 
hint is given us by a document of 1667,"’ in which a painting of St. Paul by 
Rembrandt is mentioned as in the possession of a lay preacher at Delft. As 
Baldinucci tells us, the Mennonites had lay preachers who must have been more 
art minded than the representatives of the Calvinist state church, and as Rem- 
brandt had close connections with the Mennonites, it is not impossible that 
these apostles were hanging in one of those hidden Mennonite churches, one of 
which we can still find in Amsterdam today. Most likely belonging also to this 
series were the four evangelists, one of which, St. John, was exhibited (Cat. 
No. 95) and the other, the St. Matthew in the Louvre, is signed and dated 1661. 
The center figure of Christ is probably the Christ in three-quarter length of 
the same year in the collection of Mrs. Louis F. Hyde in Glens Falls, not, as has 
been supposed, the so-called Christ with a Pilgrim’s Staff in the Metropolitan 
Museum (Bache Collection), which is signed and dated 1661 in the same 
manner as the apostle series to which it probably belonged.’’ This figure has 
blond hair, while Rembrandt's conception of Christ was always a dark-haired 
Jewish type in agreement with the Byzantine-Italian tradition. The touching 
female figure of a nun from the Museum at Epinal (Cat. No. 90) of 1661 is 
hardly the Virgin Mary, as the catalogue suggests, as she holds a rosary in her 
hand;'* she was more likely painted at the same time as the three Franciscan 
monks of this year, of whom two were exhibited (Cat. Nos. 84 and 85). That 
one of them represents Titus I cannot believe (Cat. No. 84): the monk looks 
much younger and has nothing of the sickly expression so noticeable in the 
portrait of Titus in the Louvre (Cat. No. 83), which was painted at the same 
time. The idea that Rembrandt should have asked a Franciscan monk to let 
him have his cowl as a masquerade costume for Titus is an altogether modern 
and sentimental whim. 

Hofstede de Groot connected these portraits of a nun and of monks with a 
supposed journey of Rembrandt to the Southern Netherlands and England, as 
they were not allowed (at least not on the streets) in Amsterdam. While the 
journey to England is certainly fictitious, it is not impossible that Rembrandt 
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could have studied these representatives of the Catholic Church near the 
Flemish frontier in Dordrecht, where he painted the portraits of Jacob Trip and 
Margaretha Geer in the year 1661. 

If we consider how often the subject of the twelve Apostles had been painted 
before Rembrandt, and in such accepted statements as in Leonardo’s Last 
Supper, and that even in Rembrandt's own time, a few years before his activity 
began, Rubens and Van Dyck had created new versions of the old theme, it 
seems astounding that Rembrandt was able to produce a completely original 
series of masterpieces. All that they have in common with Rubens is the format 
of three-quarter length figures. In content nothing more unlike could be im- 
agined. Instead of the stagelike effects of Rubens’ figures with their wildly 
dramatic poses, we have here a quiet group of men of the most varied types, 
but nonetheless all quiet and contemplative. How difficult it might have been 
for any other artist to avoid monotony, when most of the apostles were old, 
bearded men! But here the artist was in his own clement. From his earliest 
youth he had painted the individual, lonesome thinker who gives up his per- 
sonality to meditate on the eternal life, excluding all selfish thought and all 
connection with other human beings. Now he speaks his last word about this 
seemingly simple subject. Each figure is filled with emotion and searching 
thought, penetrating into his own soul as the artist did in his own self-por- 
traits. Some are lost in mysticism, some in prayer or ecstasy, all surrounded 
with an aura resulting from the deep experiences of life they have gone 
through, until their final conquest of sorrow and despair. 

And what mastery of painting in these works! What richness of shading in 
gray and brown and golden tones, mixed and applied with an incredible 
sureness of brushwork! In superiority of execution these compositions will be 
forever models to the true painter, to whatever school he may belong. 





' This institute (Rue de Lille) is a donation of Mr. and Mrs. Fritz Lugt. It contains an excellent collection 

of Dutch paintings and drawings (thirty by Rembrandt). 

* The exhibition was built around the Claudius Civilis painting, one of the greatest art treasures of Sweden. 

It contained forty-seven paintings, about 130 drawings and 210 etchings. Besides two excellent catalogues, 

an issue of the Konsthistorisk Tidescrift (1956, Nos. 1-2) with important new contributions was devoted to 

the history and art of the Claudius Civilis. 

’ The following were in my opinion originals: 1) Clemency of Titus (Utrecht; Cat. No. 4); 2) Prophet Balaam, 
(Musée Cognacgq; Paris (Cat. No. 7); 3) Head of a Soldier (formerly Thyssen, Lugano; Cat. No. 14); 4 and $) 

Two of a series of the Five Senses: Touch and Hearing (Van Alst Collection, Hoevelaken; Cat. Nos. 2 and 3); 

6) Flight into Egypt (Tours; Cat. No. 1); 7) Self-Portrait, ca. 1630 (formerly Esterhazy, Katz, Dieren; Cat. 

No. 6) (a workshop copy, formerly Heugel, Paris, mistakenly reproduced as original: Weltkunst, 25, 1955); 

8) Self-Portrait, ca. 1630 (formerly Andrassy, Katz, Dieren; Private Collection; Cat. No. 8); 9) Study of a 

Man, ca, 1631 (Leiden Museum; Cat. No. 9); 10) Rembrandt's Father, ca. 1631 (Sir Rogan Mountain, London; 
Cat. No, 10); 11) Self-Portrait, ca, 1690 (Duke of Bedford; Cat. No. 11). 

* Published by L. Miinz, Burlington Magazine, 1948, p. 64. 

* Reproduced with details by J. G. van Gelder, Burlington Magazine, 1953, p. 38. 

* I still think the interpretation “Titus Manlius Torquatus ordering the execution of his son”’ is more 

correct (Bredius 460, footnote). 

’ Discovered by O. Benesch, Burlington Magazine, 1954, p. 134. 

* It is similar in quality, especially in the execution of the hands, to the Dou in the Raleigh Museum, 

Scholar and Visitor. 

* The attribution to Lievens (Leiden Cat., p. 6) of the Sacrifice of Abraham at Munich, retouched by Rem- 

brandt according to the inscription on the painting, is to my mind not correct, as the painting (more likely 
by Bol) was painted some years after Lievens had left Rembrandt's studio. 

Rembrandt was not yet fourteen when he was registered as a pupil at Leiden University (May 20, 1620). 
As the registration list, exhibited at the Amsterdam Exhibition, shows, most pupils were between the ages 

of nineteen and twenty-cight. In the period between the fourteenth and thirtieth of May only one of the 
boys registered was younger than Rembrandt; nearly all the others were older than twenty. 

'! Rembrandt has, of course, completely changed the Seghers composition, but in his study in the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts (Fig. 5) the dark sitting figure in the foreground shows a similar silhouette as in the Seghers 

painting, while Rembrandt in his finished work returns in the position of the group to the left (St. Peter and 

the maid) to the earlier painting: in both instances the woman is seen in profile, her lighted hand pointing 

to St. Peter, who is seen in full front view and in strong light. 

' Rembrandt Urkunden, No. 292 (Gerrit van Heusden at Delft). 

" W.R. Valentiner, Rembrandt Paintings in America, New York, 1931, no. 151. 

'* The drawing with sketches of the mourning Virgin in Amsterdam, mentioned in the catalogue, belongs 

to a much earlier period. In this connection I would like to point out that the superb oil sketch of the Entomb- 

ment in Glasgow (Cat. No. 30) was in my opinion painted about a decade later than the similar composition 

in Munich to which the catalogue refers. The figures to the right, especially, no longer have anything in 

common with the baroque crowd in the Munich version. 


REMBRANDT AND HIS PUPILS 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 
By Paut L. Gricaut 


OT very often are we given in the United States an opportunity to 
visit what we might call “didactic” exhibitions, such as the splendid 
Rembrandt and his Pupils organized this autumn at the North Carolina 
Museum of Art by Dr. Valentiner.' It was, I believe, the only American 
contribution on a large scale to the 350th anniversary of the artist, and the 
only theme show of its kind in this country. Such didactic exhibitions are not 
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uncommon abroad; in fact, so far as this Rembrandt year is concerned, two 
exhibitions similar in theme took place in Europe, one in Leiden, Rembrandt 
as Teacher (which this writer did not see), and the other at the British Museum. 
The latter, which strangely enough received little publicity, was composed 
entirely from the resources of the Museum and therefore was devoted to the 
graphic arts. Its scope, the excellence of the presentation, the clarity and com- 
pleteness of the descriptive labels, and the quality of the exhibits, made the 
London exhibition one of the greatest fascination. 

These were also the qualities which made, on a different scale, the Raleigh 
exhibition remarkable. Yet the difficulties encountered by Dr. Valentiner and 
his staff were very great. More than half of the Rembrandts in America are 
in museums which are legally prevented from lending their paintings; and 
among these are the most important canvases by Rembrandt on this continent, 
since they include such work as the Polish Cavalier from the Frick Collection, 
the Altman paintings in the Metropolitan Museum and the Mellon and 
Widener Rembrandts in Washington. It is not astonishing that Dr. Valentiner 
should make, in the Introduction to his catalogue, a quiet plea for greater 
cooperation: transportation, as he states, is no longer the serious problem that 
it was when these rules were established, and private collectors are inclined to 
follow the policy laid down by the leading museums. The problem is one of 
the most serious which faces American curators, and Dr. Valentiner’s authori- 
tative comments on this subject are timely. 

In spite of that initial handicap, thirty paintings by Rembrandt gave a 
complete survey of his evolution, from the tight handling of his Leiden years 
to the écriture frénétique (as Malraux would call it) of the late 50's. The earliest 
work was the life-size Esther’s Feast recently purchased by the North Carolina 
Museum (Cat. No. 1), to which Valentiner gives as a probable date 1626. One 
of the rather few paintings in the exhibition which is not in a minor key, it is 
only one step removed from Lastman, with something sumptuously barbaric 
and vital which even the influence of the Utrecht school does not explain. 
From this to the Morgan-Metropolitan Museum and Clowes Self-Portrait 
(Cat. Nos. 2 and 3) (both dated 1628 or 1629; the Clowes portrait is repro- 
duced on the cover of this issue) the difference is extreme, but not more so 
than between the two portraits themselves. The technique of the Morgan 
portrait, in spite of its small size, anticipates the bold brush strokes and broad 
chiaroscuro of the late 30's, which Dr. Valentiner describes as Rembrandt's 
stiirm and drang period, while the Clowes portrait (“one of the finest self- 
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portraits of the Leiden period”) had the smoothness and waxy quality, the 
thin impasto, of some of the portraits of the early 30's. 

The rarely exhibited Minerva at her Studies (about 1632; Cat. No. 5) was one 
of the most delightful works in the exhibition and showed Rembrandt at his 
most intimate in an exquisite petit maitre style, not very different from, say, 
Willem de Poorter. Far more characteristic is the unpublished Young Man with 
a Sword (Cat. No. 7), signed and dated 1633, related to the etching Rembrandt 
with Plumed Cap and Lowered Sabre (Hind 110); the model, Dr. Valentiner 
suggests, may well be the young Bol, who entered Rembrandt's studio at that 
time. Other works of the 1630's are more familiar, the Finding of Moses 
(Philadelphia; Cat. No. 11), for example, or the sensitive portrait of an un- 
known lady (N. M. Acquavella; Cat. No. 8), and present no problems. It is a 
measure of Dr. Valentiner’s connoisseurship that he was able, however, to 
give to Rembrandt himself the life-size Young Samson from the Boston Mu- 
seum (Cat. No. 12), long attributed to Bol. The paintings of the 40’s, starting 
with one of the supreme achievements of Rembrandt, the Detroit Visitation 
(dated 1640; Fig. 1; Cat. No. 13), are also well known.’ The works of the 50’s, 
as could be expected, formed the most homogeneous section of the exhibition, 
with splendid portraits such as the Titus from the Wadsworth Atheneum 
(Cat. No. 27) and the Spanish-Portuguese Jewish Student from Cleveland 
(Cat. No. 28), in whom it may be possible to recognize Spinoza’s features. 
One of the highlights of the exhibition, and in a way its piece de résistance, 
should have been the very large Deposition generously lent by the Ringling 
Museum (1650; Cat. No. 19); yet it was difficult for this reviewer to admire 
it fully, perhaps because of its condition. There are numerous fine passages, 
and, to quote the catalogue again, the composition is far superior to anything 
even Rembrandt's best pupils could create. But the general impression is a lack 
of unity, both in the grouping and the color orchestration, which is disturbing 
and disappointing. 

One of the fascinating problems presented by the exhibition was the author- 
ship of the Walker Art Center Woman Taken in Adultery (Cat. No. 25). 
Attributed in recent years to Barend Fabritius after a lost drawing by 
Rembrandt, of which a copy exists (Heseltine, e.a. sale, Amsterdam, 1913; 
engraved by Bernard Picart) and said at the time to have been retouched 
by Rembrandt, it is given in the catalogue to Rembrandt himself. Yet it 
is difficult to reconcile the many weaknesses of this large canvas with the 
exquisite and infinitely superior study for the woman weeping which has 
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Fig. 1. RE MBRANDT, The Visitation (¢ nlaroed dk tail) 
The Detroit Institute of Art 
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just been aquired by Detroit and which offers a close point of comparison.’ 

The exhibition included a small number of drawings. These unfortunately 
were not reproduced in the catalogue. Little known or unpublished were two 
landscapes, about 1640 and about 1650, lent by the Lessing J. Rosenwald 
Collection, and a Seated Nude of about 1660 with the mark of William Esdaile. 
One of the clous of the exhibition was the display of seventy-five original 
copperplates from which Rembrandt printed his etchings. A part of the Basan 
Collection since the late eighteenth century, they were rediscovered some fifty 
years ago by Alvin-Beaumont, to be acquired shortly before the last war by 
an American collector. “Many of the prints have lost their original quality...,” 
the catalogue states, but “a small number, mostly—and fortunately for us— 
of the late etchings, like the series of stories from the Youth of Christ of 
1654... have been almost untouched.” And in fact impressions of a group of 
these were still satisfactory, from a historical point of view at least, although 
much of what made the charm of the early proofs, the faded ink, the beautiful 
paper selected con amore by Rembrandt, is of course missing. 

Although several of the Rembrandt paintings were unpublished, the section 
devoted to Rembrandt's pupils was perhaps the most instructive, since it was 
concerned in a rather large number of cases with lesser-known works collected 
from usually untapped sources. There again the exhibition proved to be 
remarkable in range and quality, with a common denominator—the Rem- 
brandt parentage—and strong and gifted personalities. More than twenty 
pupils of Rembrandt were represented, including some of the lesser-known 
Dutch authentic petits maitres, such as Isaac de Jouderville, whose Laughing 
Young Man (Medina Collection; Fig. 3; Cat. No. 53) bears the same relation- 
ship to Rembrandt that the Bamberg statues do to Strasbourg or Rheims, 
Paulus Lesire, with his Portrait of a Gentleman (Cat. No. 64), or the still rarer 
Heyman Dullaert with a Mars (Cat. No. 21a), which is probably that 
mentioned by Houbraken. Nothing could be more useful than a comparison 
of such unfamiliar works with the authentic works of the master, with their 
superficial imperfections and emotional restraint, so different in a subtle 
manner from the uncertain handling and bravura of the epigoni. 

The better-known disciples, of course, were also represented, but more fully, 
with the aim of showing the evolution of their individual style. It is impossible 
to praise too highly that section of the exhibition, introduced in the catalogue 
by a long and penetrating essay which throws a vivid light on one of the 
difficult problems of art history. Dr. Valentiner’s aim, and this was in fact the 
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keynote of the exhibition, was “to make clear to the spectator the difference 
between [the pupils’] early work when they were with Rembrandt and were 
inspired by his personality and their later periods when they went their own 
way, following the fashion of their day...” In this, as in so many other 
aspects, the exhibition was most successful. 

Bol was shown at his most Rembrandtesque, as well as with a Self-Portrait 
of 1650, which shows him drifting away from his master and becoming, like 
so many of his co-students, a peintre de société. Four small works represented 
Gerard Dou, including a miniature-like portrait of his father, and a hardly 
larger Still-Life with Money Bag, a private collector's piece of great charm. 
Gerbrand van den Eeckhout, almost as varied in his moods and techniques as 
Rembrandt himself, was seen in all the phases of his talent. The imposing 
“conversation piece” of Children with a Goat is, Dr. Valentiner states, the 
masterpiece of his group portrait and far removed in its elegance from Rem- 
brandt; but the St. Peter Healing the Lame of the same year (1667; Fig. 5; Cat. 
No, 22) shows how close to his friend Eeckhout remained to the end of his life. 
Of the paintings by Barend and Carel Fabritius there is little to say, since they 
are well known. Barend’s Girl Plucking a Duck was at the Leiden exhibition; 
is the young, very young girl Hendrickje, as the Raleigh catalogue suggests? 
The drawing for the painting, also shown at Leiden, makes this even less 
likely. Jan Lievens was represented along with other works by a Portrait of a 
Choir Master (Fig. 2; Cat. No. 65) and the large and impressively plebeian 
Job in his Misery (Cat. No. 66) from Ottawa, both recorded in Schneider, and 
also with an unpublished Portrait of a Lady, signed and dated 1651, from the 
Walker Art Center (Cat. No. 67). 

There were, of course, other finds, but perhaps the most delightful work in 
the exhibition was a small and intriguing (11 x9 inches) panel by Nicolas 
Maes, lent by a private New York collector, a Woman Praying, of extraordinary 
sensitivity and dramatic power. It should be added that in this section of the 
exhibition, as in the one devoted to Rembrandt alone, paintings were sup- 


plemented by drawings and by photographs and long explanatory labels. 


' The North Carolina exhibition was preceded twenty years ago by a similar theme show at the Art Institute 
of Chicago (Paintings, Drawings and Etchings By Rembrandt and his Circle, with an excellent catalogue by 
Daniel Catton Rich). 

2 A recent letter from Dr. Valentiner to this writer remarks thrt the Portrait of an Old Woman (No. 23) 
is not dated 1652 as is commonly stated, but 1642. 

’ The boy at the left, Dr. Valentiner suggested, may well be Titus. His features are also close to those of the 
Samuel van Hoogstracten Self-Portrait (1644). This writer believes that Dr. Valentiner is tempted, with 
some hesitation, to reject the attribution to Rembrandt of the Minneapolis painting. Benesch’s attempt to 
attribute the Detroit Woman Weeping to Carol Fabritius is clearly mistaken. 
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Fig. 4. Aert pe GeLper, Belshazzar Upsetting the Vessels in the Templ 
New York, Private Gollection 


Fig. 5. GERBRAND VAN DEN EECKHOUT, St. Peter Healing the Lame 
San Francisco, M. H. De Young Memorial Museum 








Fig. 1, GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM, Portrait of John Quincy Adams 
The Detroit Institute of Art 








ARCHIVES OF AMERICAN ART 


BINGHAM’S PORTRAIT OF 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS DATED 


By Joun Francis McDermott 


l | \HE Detroit Institute of Arts’ recently acquired portrait of John Quincy 


Adams by George Caleb Bingham bears on the back a somewhat 
mysterious inscription to the effect that it was painted by Bingham in 

the sitter’s eighty-first year and had been presented by the painter to the 
Reverend Jeremiah [Jerome?] Twitchell of New Orleans, 4 August 1850. The 
long accepted story of the painting of Adams comes from the late C. B. Rollins 
of Columbia, Missouri, son of Bingham’s most intimate friend. Rollins de- 
clared that he had often heard the painter tell of the unknown gentleman who 
dropped into his Washington studio and drifted into a discussion of the Bible. 
“The visitor was so impressed with Bingham’s theological knowledge that he 
said, ‘young man, if you know as much about painting portraits as you do 
about the Bible, you are an artist and I'll give you a sitting.’” Thus it came 
about, Rollins continued, that he painted the “portrait of Adams, a small copy 
of which, painted on a walnut board, Bingham presented to my father in 1840 
and is still in the family. Adams was so pleased with this portrait that he tendered 
Bingham more than the price agreed upon. Bingham declined to accept it, saying 
he charged what he thought his work was worth and would accept no more.” 
For a number of reasons both of these dates are wrong and the story itself 
almost certainly apocryphal. It is hardly possib!= that the face of John Quincy 
Adams, Member of Congress, should not be known to Bingham, who had a 
studio in the Capitol itself and who was interested in painting prominent men 
of politics. Furthermore, if Bingham gave his painting to Twitchell in 1850, he 
could not have sold it to the sitter on completion (it is possible, of course, that 
he had made either a second study or a copy which he had retained). Again, 
though we do not know just when Bingham reached Washington in the fall of 
1840, Adams did not arrive in town until December 3, which would allow 
little time for sitting, since Adams was very busy with affairs in the House. The 
second date is quite unsatisfactory for the reasons that Adams’ “cighty-first year” 
would place the sitting after July 11,1847,that Adams was nowsick and feeble,and 
that the known details of their lives leave little chance for a meeting at this period. 
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That the picture was painted in May, 1844, is quite reasonably established 
by the best contemporary evidence: the unpublished diary of Adams himself. 
From that record it seems that Bingham’s opportunity to paint him came 
about accidentally. On Monday, May 13, 1844, Adams noted in the diary: 
“Mr John Cranch had requested me to sit for him for my portrait, for his 
father, judge William Cranch, my cousin. At 9 this morning I sat to him in a 
small hut or [lodge?] at the foot of the capitol hill and northern corner of 
Pennsylvania avenue. One hour and a half exhausted his patience and mine, 
and I promised him another hour to morrow morning.” Now the Missouri 
artist comes on the scene. On the 14th, “from half past 9 o'clock I sat to Mr 
John Cranch and Mr Bingham who occupy jointly the painting room for my 
portrait.” Adams went away from the third sitting (May 21) not very enthu- 
siastic about the skill of the young men: “Neither of whom is likely to make 
out a strong likeness or a fine picture.” The old gentleman gave them further 
hour sittings on the 23rd, 24th, 27th and 28th, which “was to have been the 
last but they requested one more.” However, when he returned on the 2oth, 
Adams found that Bingham had finished his portrait. We must disagree, I 
think, with the sitter’s early judgment of the work. 

It is not impossible that Bingham had painted Adams before this spring, 

but a fairly thorough search of the unpublished diaries for the entire stretch 
of Bingham’s Washington years (1840-1844) discloses no further reference to 
this artist (though a number of portrait sittings to other painters are noted), 
nor any reference to a discussion of the Bible with him. This does not mean, 
however, that they did not talk about the Bible during the sittings of 1844. 
One more small point: since Bingham remained in the East for these years, it 
is most likely that he gave the study of Adams to Rollins when they met in 
Missouri on his return home in the summer of 1844. With this evidence, then, 
the portrait of Adams must be assigned to 1844. 
NOTE: My thanks to Stephen Riley and the Massachusetts Historical Society 
for permission to examine and to quote from the Adams diaries. J. Q. A. gave 
several more sittings to his young cousin. It is interesting to read that (April 10, 
1844) Adams thought J. R. Lambdin’s portrait, for which he had sat in Febru- 
ary, was “one of the strongest likenesses that has ever been taken of me.” The 
C. B. Rollins story will be found as a footnote in his edition of the Bingham 
letters (Missouri Historical Review, XXXII, 9—October, 1937); Rusk also cited 
it (George Caleb Bingham, 29-30). The opportunity to consult the Adams diaries 
I owe to a grant from the American Philosophical Society. 
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THE DISPOSITION OF THE WASHINGTON 
ALLSTON TRUST 


By Tuomas W. Leavitt 


N 1820, two years after Washington Allston arrived in Boston from Eng- 

land, a group of wealthy Bostonians and a gentleman from South Carolina 

established a trust fund intended to finance the completion of Belshazzar's 
Feast, the gigantic painting which was to be Allston’s masterpiece. Allston be- 
" lieved that the picture could be finished in a few months, but he had not been 
able to work on it since his return to America because of financial pressures. 
The trust fund, amounting to $10,000, was incorporated as the Washington 
Allston Trust, and Allston was to draw upon it for living expenses while 
finishing the painting. As time went on, however, he became less and less 
satisfied with the picture and attempted a difficult change in the perspective. 
He had lost his original enthusiasm for the composition, but stubbornly 
refused to admit defeat. The subscribers to the trust fund renewed the agree- 
ment, with minor changes, in 1827. The obligation to deliver the finished 
canvas, which Allston had so willingly undertaken, became a heavy burden in 
his later years. He defied his inner despair, however, and, in spite of long delays 
due to illness and lack of working space, he fought his last battle with his giant 
adversary only on the day of his death. 

Allston had drawn heavily upon the funds of the Washington Allston Trust, 
but the unfinished painting was kept by his widow Martha Dana Allston. 
When she died in 1862 it passed to the care of her nephew Richard Henry 
Dana II, author of Two Years Before the Mast, and her niece Charlotte Dana, 
Mrs. Allston’s niece arranged to lend the painting to the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. Other unfinished paintings and several boxes of drawings had been in- 
herited by the Dana family, and this material, too, was deposited in the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. With funds that had accrued in the Allston Trust, Richard 
Henry Dana III purchased four additional paintings by Allston, Uriel in the 
Sun, Rebecca at the Well, and early portraits of Allston himself and Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. 

In 1941 all these works were transferred to Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Dana, then trustee of the Allston Trust, to be held as assets of the Trust. Mr. 
Dana decided to present the entire collection to Harvard's Fogg Art Museum, 
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where it could be more widely seen and enjoyed, but the overwhelming 
Winthrop Collection came to Harvard in 1943 and made acceptance of all the 
Allston material impossible. 

The current trustee, Henry L. deRham, recently decided to distribute the 
collection among various museums and universities which could make good 
use of Allston material. The original purpose of the Washington Allston Trust 
had been to bring an important work by Allston into public view, and so 
Mr. deRham’s decision is fully in accord with the spirit behind the Trust's 
formation. Disposition of the Allston Trust was completed in 1956. The new 
locations of the works are listed below. 


DISPOSITION OF PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY WASHINGTON 
ALLSTON IN THE WASHINGTON ALLSTON TRUST 


(Numbers used are those of the Richardson catalogue) 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, No. 160 Una 

NEW YORK No. 187 Landscape (Macbeth) 

No. 31 Portrait of a Woman (study from No. 188 Lady Seated with Two Other 
life) Figures 


No. 190 Landscape, Trees and Ruins 
VASSAR COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. No. 192 Mother and Child 


= No. 193 Study of a Foot 
No. C d Pl ) h hy H | , 
0. 35 a aying with the Helmet of 1h ‘tng ‘Sica Pie Miidati an 6 Dish 


is a No. 196 Italian Landscape 
BNO, 245 Sthamis's Pasris Cont No. 197 Landscape (Indian Summer) 
No. 41 Jason Returning to Claim his 
; Father's Kingdom 
No. 186 Tavern Scene No. 148 Color Sketch (marine) 


OBERLIN COLLEGE, OBERLIN, OHIO 


THE DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS FOGG ART MUSEUM, HARVARD 
No. 100 Belshazzar’s Feast UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
No. 7 Self-Portrait 

UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI, CORAL GABLES, No. 40 Samuel Taylor Coleridge 

FLORIDA No. 92 Rebecca at the Well 

No. 45 Dido and Anna (oil on mill- No. 42 Jason Returning to Claim his 
board) Father's Kingdom (sketch) 

No. 46 Dido and Anna (chalk on No. 74 Christ Healing the Sick 
canvas) No. 101 Belshazzar’s Feast (study) 

No. 154 Heliodorus in the Temple No. 147 Ship in a Squall 
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No. 195 Landscape (chalk and oil) 
259 sketches, drawings, frag- 
ments (including nos. 141 and 
189) 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


No. 103 Study of Veronese’s Marriage at 
Cana 

No. 106 Uriel in the Sun 

No. 158 Head of a Woman 

No. 184 Angel of Wrath Over Jerusalem 

No. 191 Parents and Child 


No. 155 Female Figure (The Prophetess) 
(Siby!) 
No. 185 Lover Playing a Lute (Jessica and 


Lorenzo) 


WADSWORTH ATHENEUM, HARTFORD, 
CONNECTICUT 


No. 49 Falstaff Enlisting his Ragged 
Regulars 

No. 149 Death of King John 

No. 157 Girl in Persian Costume (The 
Troubadour) 





ACCESSIONS OF 
AMERICAN AND CANADIAN MUSEUMS 


JULY-SEPTEMBER, 1956 


ANCIENT ART 
*Indicates object is illustrated 
GREEK 
*Ephebos. Late V century B.C., from Cumae, south- 
ern Italy. Bronze, H. 6'/,”. William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City 
Tanagra Figure. 1V century B.C. Terracotta, H. 5°/4” 
The Denver Art Museutn 


HELLENISTIC 
*Centaur. Il century B.C., from Alexandria, Egypt. 
Chalcedony, H. 41/4"; W. 3'/2". *Dancing Satyr 
Early 11 century B.C, Bronze, H. 57/s". William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City 


ROMAN 

*Diana, First quarter Il century A.D. Bronze, H 
12'/:”. The Toledo Museum of Art 

Chain; Pendant. Period of Gordianus Pius (A.D 
238-243). Gold, L. of chain: 34°/,”; Diam. of 
pendant; 2°/s". Necklace with eleven pendant- 
medallions. Ill century A.D. Gold, L. 30'/,’; 
Diam. medallions, 1'/;” to 2". William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City 

Sarcophagus (fragment), Late Ill century A.D. Marble, 
H, 9; W. 16'/2”. Mills College Art Gallery 


MEDIEVAL ART 


PAINTING 
ITALIAN 
*Francesco di Giovanni Botticini, Virgin Adoring the 
Infant Christ, Ca, 1490, Oil on panel, H. 41'/9"; 
W. 28'/2". The Montreal Museum of Pine Arts 


SPANISH 
*Torralba Master. St. Blaise; St. Anthony Abbot, Ca 
1425. Two altar panels, oil and mixed technique 
on wood, H. 54°; W. 23'/:”. The Springfield 
Museum of Fine Arts, Springfield, Mass 


SCULPTURE 
FRENCH 
Madonna and Child. X1V century. Stone, H. 36". The 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa 
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* Madonna and Child. Burgundian, ca. 1450. Limestone, 
H. 57”. The Honolulu Academy of Arts. 


GERMAN 
Female Saint. Ca. 1420. Polychromed wood, H. 
35'/4"; base: H. 12'/2; D. 8'/4". Torso from 
Crucifix. XI century. Polychromed wood, L. 
40'/;”. M. H. De Young Memorial Museum, 


San Francisco 


DECORATIVE ARTS 
CERAMICS 
Twenty Tiles, iconographical, symbolical and deco- 
rative. Byzantium, X to XI century. Executed in 
colored glazes or in pottery color and fired under 
transparent glaze. The Walters Art Gallery, 


Baltimore 


METAL 
Crucifix, Limoges, XII century. Chased figure on 
enameled gilt-bronze, H. 10°/,"; W.7'/". M.H 
De Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco 


RENAISSANCE 
TO MODERN TIMES 


(Unless otherwise stated, all paintings listed are oil on canvas) 


PAINTING 


A group of paintings and watercolors, including 
watercolors by Winslow Homer, John Singer 
Sargent, J. A. McNeill Whistler, J. M. W. Turner, 
etc., has recently come to the Cincinnati Art 
Museum through the Bequest of Mary Hanna. 


AMERICAN 


*Anonymous, Portrait of Miss Elizabeth Eggington 
The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford 

Hicks, Edward, The Peaceable Kingdom. 1826. The 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

Inness, George, Etretat, 1875. H. 30°; W. 45°. The 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 

Jennys, J. William, Portrait of Mr. Hewitt; Portrait of 
Mrs. Hewitt. H. 3”; W. 25”. The Springfield 
Museum of Fine Arts, Springfield, Mass 








lor: t. Amat Guimoer, The Road to Cal 


The birmingham Museum of Art. 2. NICO 


poussin, The Holy Family with St 


Anne 


Si. Elizabeth and the Infant John the Baptist 


M. H. De Young Memorial Museum 


Prancise 





San 


REMBRANDT, Joris de Coullery 
M. H. De Young M« 
Francis 2. Lom 
Hely Family. The Wadsworth Atheneum 
Hartford. 4 ALVATOR ROSA, La Ricciardi 
Mistress of the Artist as a Sibyl. The Wads 
worth Atheneum, Hartford 


CARRACCI ihe 


4X) 


rial Museum, San 





the Creat. Flemish tapestry 1608 The 
Denver Art Museum. 2.G10v 
CASTIGLIONE, Pastoral Scene, The 
Atheneum, Hartford 


ANNI BENEDETTO 
W adswortl 





Martin, Homer D., Autumn Landscape. H. 19'/3"; 
W. 35’/,". Los Angeles County Museum. 

Mcliworth, Thomas, Portraits of Two Members of the 
Van Rensselaer Family. Albany Institute of History 
and Art. 

Robertson, Archibald, Portrait of George Washington; 
Portrait of Martha Washington. Dec, 1791-Jan. 1792. 
Miniature, watercolor on ivory in silver mount, 
H. 2'/2"; W. 2'/s”. Colonial Williamsburg 

Robinson, Theodore, Girl by Tree. H. 26°; W. 16”. 
The Charles and Emma Frye Art Museum, Seattle. 

*West, Benjamin, King Lear. H. 17'/:"; W. 25'/2". 
The Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of 
Design, Providence. 

* Whistler, J. A. McNeill, Study for Portrait of Thomas 
Carlyle. 1872. H. 10°; W. 7"/s”. The Art Institute 
of ¢ hicago 

Williams, William, jacob Fox of Port Royal. 1774, 
H. 22'/5"; W. 17". Colonial Williamsburg. 


DUTCH 

Aelst, Peter Coecke van, Triptych: center: Adoration 
of the Magi; left wing: Annunciation; right wing: 
Flight into Egypt. Tempera on panel, H. 0.995 m.; 
W.1.36m. The Art Museum, Princeton University. 

Cleve, Joos van, The Holy Family. Tempera on panel, 
H. 29'/4"; W. 22”. The Currier Gallery of Art, 
Manchester. 

*Hals, Frans, The Cavalier in White. Ca. 1630-1632. 
H. 26'/2"; W. 22/7". M. H. De Young Memorial 
Museum, San Francisco. 

*Huysum, Jan van, Flowers in a Bronze Vase. H. 
37°/4°; W. W'/". The Springfield Museum of 
Fine Arts, Springfield, Mass. 

*Rembrandt, Joris de Coullery. 1632. H. 40'/2"; 
W. 33°. *Self-Portrait of the Artist Sketching. 1653. 
H. 29; W. 24'/,7. M. H. De Young Memorial 
Museum, San Francisco. 

Idem, Old Woman Plucking a Fowl. H. 52°/4"; W. 
41'/4°. The National Gallery of Art, Washington,D.C. 

Terborch, Gerard, Portrait of a Lady. Ca. 1660. 
H. 18'/s"; W. 15/4". The Montreal Museum of 
Fine Arts 


ENGLISH 

Baker, Thomas, Stormy Landscape. H. 21°; W. 14”. 
The Pipe Smoker. 1811. H. 16'/2"; W. 21'/7". 
Mills College Art Gallery 

Constable, John, Landscape in Sussex. H. 9'/7"; 
W. 14°/.". The Birmingham Museum of Art. 

*Idem, Salisbury Cathedral. 1820. H. 29°; W. 37". 
The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 

Hoppner, John, Portrait of a Man, H. 39'/4";W. 24"/¢". 
The National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

Lear, Edward, Corfu. H. 14/4"; W. 9/9". The 
Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design, 


Providence. 


Raeburn, Sir Henry, Sir Cundan Campbell, Bart, Ca, 
1815. H. 50'/,"; W. 40°. M. H. De Young 
Memorial Museum, San Francisco 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, Death of Dido. H. 8; W. 
11'/,". Sketch for large painting in Buckingham 
Palace Collection. Santa Barbara Museum of Art. 

Idem, Portrait of the Reverend William Mason of 
Pembroke College. Ca. 1779. H. 30°; W. 24'/;". 
Los Angeles County Museum. 

Shee, Sir Martin Archer, The Earl of Beveriey; 

* The Countess of Beverley. H. 36'/4"; W. 28'/¢". The 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

Watts, Frederick, The Canal Boat. H. 47'/"; W 
37° /s". Smith College Museum of Art, 


FLEMISH 

Brueghel, Pieter (school of), Kermis in a Town, Oil 
on panel, H. 39°/,."; W. 52'/4". The Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford. 

*Dyck, Anthony van, The Duchess of Croy and Her 
Young Son. 1634, H. 82'/:°; W. 48'/:". M. H, 
De Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco 

*Grimmer, Abel, The Road to Calvary. 1599, Oil on 
panel, H. 29"; W.42". The Birmingham Museum of 
Art. 

*Massys, Quentin, Portrait of a Student. Ca, 1510 
Oil on panel, H. 189/47; W. 12"/2". The Montreal 
Museum of Pine Arts. 


FRENCH 

Boudin, Eugéne, Paysage. Oil on panel, H. 9; 
W. 12°/,". Santa Barbara Museum of Art 

Corot, Jean-Baptiste-Camille, Le Capitaine Faulte de 
Puyparlier, 1829. H. 25'/2"; W. 21'/2". The 
Cincinnati Art Museum. 

Courbet, Gustave, Valley of the Black Springs, 1868. 
H. 43°/4"; W.54'/4". The Art Institute of Chicago 

David, Jacques-Louis, The Baroness Emilie Meunier 
(The Artist's Daughter), Ca. 1813. H. 2867/9"; W 
23°/,". M. H. De Young Memorial Museum, San 
Francisco, 

*Degas, Edgar, Woman in Bath. Ca. 1892. H. 28°; 
W. 35”. The Art Gallery of Toronto. 

Pantin-Latour, Henri, Portrait of the Artist's Sister 
Marie, 1. 20"; W. 16". The Toledo Museum of Art 

Girodet-Trioson, Anne-Louis, Le Négligé (Madame 
Trioson). 1804. Hi. 25%/6"; W. 21%/s". Smith 
College Museum of Art 

*Nattier, Jean-Marc, Madame Boudrey as the Muse 
Erato. H. 51'/; W. 3'/s’. M. H. De Young 
Memorial Museum, San Francisco 

Perronneau, Jean-Baptiste, Portrait of a Man (Marquis 
de Puente-Puerte?). H. 29'/; W. 23°/c. The 
Detroit Institute of Aris. 

*Poussin, Nicolas, The Holy Family with St. Anne, 
St. Elizabeth and the Infant John the Baptist. Ca. 1650 
H. 33'/9”; W. 427/s". M. H. De Young Memorial 
Museum, San Francisco 
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ITALIAN 

*Carracci, Lodovico, The Holy Family. The Wads- 
worth Atheneum, Hartford. 

*Castiglione, Giovanni Benedetto, Pastoral Scene. 
H, 21/9"; W. 38/4". The Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford. 

*Guardi, Francesco, Castel Sant’ Angelo. H. 18°/s"; 
W. 31”. The National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
DC. 

Pannini, Giovanni Paolo, View of the Colosseum. 
H. 16"; W. 29’. The Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design, Providence. 

*Rosa, Salvator, La Ricciardi, Mistress of the Artist as 
a Sibyl. The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 
*Tiepolo, Giovanni Battista, The Banquet of Cleopatra. 
Ca. 1743. H. 32°; W. 51”. The North Carolina 

Museum of Art, Raleigh. 

Tintoretto, Jacopo, Christ at the Pool of Bethesda 
(study for mural in the Scuola di San Rocco, 
Venice). H. 39”; W. 73'/)”. M. H. De Young 
Memorial Museum, San Francisco. 


PERUVIAN 
Cuzco, school of, St. Jerome. Ca. 1600, H. 32'/4”; 
W. 23”. Isaac Delgado Museum of Art, New 

Orleans. 


SPANISH 
Goya y Lucientes, Francisco José de, The Topers. 
1819. H. 31'/4”; W. 39°/,". The North Carolina 
Museum of Art, Raleigh. 
Pérez, Bartolomé, Still-Life: Plowers and Fruit, H. 
19'/,"; W. 24'/2. Lyman Allyn Museum, New 
London, 


DRAWINGS 
DUTCH 

Holbein, Hans, the Elder, Portrait of a Young Man, 
probably Antonius FPugger. Silverpoint and pen, 
H. 4°/s"; W. 3/2”. William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 

*Lis, Jan, Guard Room Scene, Pen and wash, H. 1'/5”; 
W. 127/s”. The Honolulu Academy of Arts. 


ENGLISH 
Wootton, John, A Stag Hunt near the Coast. Water- 
color drawing, H. 14°/s"; W. 17'/4. The National 
Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


FLEMISH 
Vos, Marten de, Madonna and Child with Si. Anne 
and St. John, Pen and brown wash, H, 4°; W. 5”. 
Lyman Allyn Museum, New London. 


PRENCH 
Anonymous, Imaginary View of Rome, 18th century. 
Pen and bistre with gray wash, H. 7°/s"; W. 
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12°/1¢". Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin 
College. 

Degas, Edgar, Before Curtain Call. 1892. Pastel, H. 20°; 
W. 13'/7. The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 

Delacroix, Eugéne, Sheet of studies for the allegories in 
the Salon du Roi of the Palais Bourbon. Pen and 
brown wash, H. 9°/.°; W. 14°. The National 
Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 

Pissarro, Camille, Femme x Coiffant. Pastel, H. 
20' 7"; Ww. 17'/7". The National Gallery of 
Canada, Ottawa. 

*Prud’hon, Pierre-Paul, Sheet of Studies, Black ink 
wash with brush, chinese white and crayon, H. 
289 mm.; W. 442 mm. The Art Institute of 
Chicago. 

Rousseau, Théodore, Landscape. Black chalk, H. 
27/5"; W.3°/16". Landscape. Black chalk and gray 
wash, H. 57/16"; W. 3/16”. The Museum of Art, 
Rhode Island School of Design, Providence. 


GERMAN 

Diirer, Albrecht, A Nude Woman with a Staff. Pen, ink 
and wash, H. 8'/,"; W. 3°/.’. The National 
Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


ITALIAN 

Anonymous, Architect's study for facade of church at 
Oriolo. Late 16th century. Pen, pencil and bistre 
wash, H,. 10/16"; Ww. 6" /16". Allen Memorial Art 
Museum, Oberlin College. 

*Lippi, Pilippino, Two Seated Men. Ca, 1480. Pen 
and ink and red chalk heightened with white, 
H. 8'/."; W. 9"/:6". William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 

*Piazzetta, Giovanni Battista, Head of a Bearded Man. 
Charcoal heightened with white, H. 14°/."; W. 
10°/s”. The Honolulu Academy of Arts. 

SWISS 

Puseli, Henry, Figure of Fame with Hom and Drawn 
Sword. Pen, ink and bistre wash, H. 21°; W. 25”. 
The Detroit Institute of Arts, 

*Idem, The Discovery. Pen, ink and sepia wash with 
pencil, H. 525 mm.; W. 657 mm. The Art Institute 
of Chicago. 


ENGRAVING 
GERMAN 
Anonymous, The Man of Sorrows with Four Angels. 
Ca. 1470. Dotted print colored by hand, H. 350 
mm.; W. 268 mm. The Art Institute of Chicago. 


SCULPTURE 
FRENCH 
Pilon, Germain, Head of a Girl. Terracotta or painted 
plaster, H. 11°. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 
Roubilliac, Louis-Prangois (attributed to), Head of 
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Youth. Bronze, life-size. The Museum of Art, 
Rhode Island School of Design, Providence. 


SPANISH 
*Anonymous, El Santo (St. Ferdinand III of Castile). 
Late 17th century. Polychromed wood, life-size. 
The Denver Art Museum. 


SUABIAN 
Erhart, Michel (attributed to), Madonna and Child. 
Polychromed wood, H. 0.67 m. The Art Museum, 
Princeton University. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


ARMS AND ARMOR 
Jousting Lance. Italian, 16th century. Wood. Three 
full suits of Maximilian armor. The Detroit Institute 
of Arts 


CERAMICS 

A group of Prench 18th century Faience from Marseilles, 
Niderviller, Nevers and Sceaux. The Detroit 
Institute of Arts. 

Nereid, centerpiece from the Swan Service. Meissen, 
modeled by J. F. Eberlein, 1737-1741. Porcelain, 
H. 14°/,". The Toledo Museum of Art. 

* Sauceboat of the Swan Service. Meissen, modeled by 
J. J. Kaendler, 1738, L. 8°/s". The Milk Drinkers. 
Sévres, modeled by Falconet after Boucher, ca. 
1758. H. 6°/s". Seattle Art Museum. 

Tea Pot, Cover and Stand. English Delft, ca. 1700-1720, 
H. 5'/2". William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, 


Kansas City. 


FURNITURE 

Armchairs (pair). French-Canadian, Louis XV period. 
Carved applewood or birch frame, H. 41°; W. 
27'/2". The Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Commode. André-Charles Boulle, Louis XIV period. 
The Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

Card Table. American, attributed to Holmes Weaver. 
Mahogany with fruitwood inlay in wheat pattern, 
H. 28°/9"; W.35"/2"; D. 17°. Cupboard. American, 
John Weidner, 1790. Painted red, white and blue, 
H. 80°; W. 69/7"; D. 22'/ 4". The Art Institute 
of Chicago. 

*Side Table. American, Chippendale, 1760-1770. 
Mahogany and marble, H. 33°; W. 33°; D. 21'/1". 

*Upholstered Armchair, American, attributed to 
Thomas Affleck. Mahogany with American white 
oak secondary woods, H. 36°/."; W. 27'/4’; 
D. 24'/4". The Henry Francis Du Pont Winterthur 


Museum. 


METAL 
A Group of Philadelphia silver including pieces by 


*joseph Lownes, Thomas Shields, Christian Wilt- 
berger, John David, *Joseph Anthony, Jr., and 
Joseph Richardson, Jr. The Philadelphia Museum 
of Art. 

*Ewer and Basin. Yrench, 1779. Silver-gilt. The 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

Covered Bow!. German, 16th century. Silver-gilt, 
H. 16'/3”. The Art Institute of Chicago. 


TEXTILES 

Four Late Gothic Tapestries of Virtues and Vices. 
Brussels, carly 16th century. The Detroit Institute 
of Arts. 

Apollo and the Serpent Python. Gobelins, after Nicolas 
Bertin, Tapestry, H. 12°7"; W. 10'10°, Diana's 
Return from the Chase. Gobelins, after cartoon of 
Charles de la Fosse. Tapestry, H. 10°7"; W. 10°9". 
Zephyrus and Flora, Gobelins, after cartoon of 
Charles de la Fosse. Tapestry, H. 910°; W. 10°8”. 
The Cleveland Museum of Art. 

* Incident in the Life of Alexander the Great. Flemish, 
1608. Tapestry, W. 169"; L. 13/1". The Denver 
Art Museum. 


CONTEMPORARY ART 


PAINTING 


AMERICAN 

Baziotes, William, The Pond. 1912. H. 72°; W. 66". 
The Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Constant, George, Sea, Sun and Sky. 1955. H. 53°; 
W. 72'/2”. The Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 

Dehn, Adolf, The Dark One. Gouache, H. 19°/,°; 
W. 28'/.°. Whitney Museum of American Art, 
New York. 

Glackens, William J., La Villette. H. 25°; W. W’. 
The Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 

Guston, Philip, Painting. 1954. H. 63°; W. 60°. The 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. 

Hassam, Childe, Building a Schooner, Provincetown, 
1900, H. 22°; W. 24". The Birmingham Museum 
of Art. 

Henri, Robert, Portrait of Edith Reynolds. H. 76'/s"; 
W. 37'/. The National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hofman, Hans, Composition; Self-Portrait (reverse), 
H, 37'/4"; W. 41”. Isaac Delgado Museum of Art, 
New Orleans. 

Idem, Lyric Mood. Gouache, H. 17°; W. 14”. The 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, 

Kooning, William de, Backyard on Tenth Street, 1956. 
H. 48°; W. 58'/s". The Baltimore Museum of Art. 

Idem, Compositicn. 1955, The Solomon R. Guggen- 
heim Museum, New York. 
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Macdonald-Wright, Stanton, Sunrise Synchromy in 
Violet. H. 35°/4°; W. 54'/. The Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh. 

Maurer, Alfred H., Landswape, H. 32°; W. 26". The 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 

Moran, Thomas, Lookout Rock, Yosemite Valley. 
H, 40°; W. 30”. Santa Barbara Museum of Art. 

*Shinn, Everett, Strong Man, Clown and Dancer. Ca. 
1902-1908, H. 8°; W. 10°. The Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Pine Arts, Philadelphia. 

Sloan, John, Oh! Chickernia, 1914. H. a”; W. 2’. 
The Baltimore Museum of Art. 

Thon, William, Sunburst. Watercolor, H. 24°; W. 
29”. The Butler Institute of American Art, Youngs- 
town. 

Van Duzer, Clarence E., Pieta. Egg tempera, H. 30"; 
W. 42°. The Butler Institute of American Art, 
Youngstown. 


AUSTRIAN 
*Kokoschka, Oskar, Tiglon. 1923. H. 38°; W. 51”. 
The Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


BELGIAN 
Magritte, René, L’ Art de la Conversation, 1950. H. 
19°/."; W.23'/4". Isaac Delgado Museum of Art, 
New Orleans. 


FRENCH 

Delaunay, Robert, The City of Paris. Ca. 1913. 
H. 47'/ 4"; W. 67*/9". The Toledo Museum of Art. 

Redon, Odilon, The Annunciation. Oil on panel, 
H. 15°/; W. 26'/2”. Lyman Allyn Museum, 
New London, 

Idem, Les Yeux Clos. H. 25°/°; W. 20°. Smith 
College Museum of Art. 

Soulages, Pierre, 26 December, 1955. Walker Art 
Center, Minneapolis. 


GERMAN 
Pechstein, H. Max, The Red Turban. H. 47°; W. 
39'/,". The Carnegie Instieute, Pittsburgh. 


MEXICAN 
Sequeiros, David, Two Children, Duco on panel, 
H. 30”; W. 24". Santa Barbara Museum of Art. 


RUSSIAN 
*Kandinsky, Wassily, Arrangement. Oil on card- 
board, H. 18'/s"; W. 26°/4". Santa Barbara 
Museum of Art. 


SPANISH 
Dali, Salvador, Vision of Eternity. 1937. H. 83°; 
W. 46°/,". Lyman Allyn Museum, New London. 
Gris, Juan, The Checkerboard. 1915. H. 36'/,"; W. 
28°/4". The Art Institute of Chicago 
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Miré, Joan, Painting. 1953. The Solomon R. Guggen- 
heim Museum, New York. 

Picasso, Pablo, Nude, 1941. The Solomon R. Guggen- 
heim Museum, New York. 

Idem, Reclining Nude. 1905. Gouache, H. 18*/,”; 
W. 24'/9". The Cleveland Museum of Art. 


SWISS 
Klee, Paul, Die Bekannte. Ca. 1925. Oil on paper, 
H. 8”; W.6". Lyman Allyn Museum, New London. 


DRAWING 


AMERICAN 
Lachaise, Gaston, Male Nude. Pencil on paper, 
H. 24'/4"; W. 19. University of Nebraska Art 
Galleries. 
Sloan, John, Set of his complete graphic works. The 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


SWISS 
Klee, Paul, Contemplation Précisée. 1927. Ink, H. 12”; 
W. 18”. The Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 
Idem, Fox. Pen, H. 87/9"; W. 6'/4’. The National 
Gallery of Canada, Ottawa 


SCULPTURE 


AMERICAN 

Caesar, Doris, Standing Girl. Slightly over life-size. 
Port Worth Art Center. 

*Hare, David, Sunrise. Bronze and steel, H. 72°. 
Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 

*Roszak, Theodore, Sea Sentine!. Steel brazed with 
bronze, H. 105”. Whitney Museum of American 
Art, New York. 


FRENCH 

Lipchitz, Jacques, Prometheus Strangling the Vulture. 
1944-1953. Bronze, H. 8'/2’. Walker Art Center, 
Minneapolis. 

Matisse, Henri, Back II. Ca. 1914. Bronze, H. 74'/4”; 
W. 47°/¢"; D. 6”. The Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. 

Renoir, Auguste, Vénus Victorieuse. 1914. Bronze, 
H. 71". Portland Art Museum. 


ITALIAN 
*Manzi, Giacomo, Portrait of a Lady. 1946. Bronze, 
H. 59'/,”. The Museum of Modern Art, New 
York. 
Idem, Seated Girl. Bronze, H. 44/4’. The National 
Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


RUMANIAN 
Brancusi, Constantin, Socrates. 1923. Wood, H. 
51'/.”. The Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
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RUSSIAN 
Gabo, Naum, Column. 1923. Small Construction. The 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New York. 


SPANISH 
Gonzalez, Julio, Torso. Ca. 1936. Iron, H. 24°/5”. 
The Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


*Picasso, Pablo, Baboon and Young. 1952. Bronze, 
H. 21°. The Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


SWISS 
Giacometti, Alberto, Standing Woman. Before 1931. 
The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New 


York 


SOMMAIRE 


LES “PORTRAITS” RELIGIEUX 
DE REMBRANDT 


par Otto Benesch 


Dans ce numéro, en grande partie con- 
sacré 4 Rembrandt, M. Benesch examine, 
d'un point de vue nouveau, certains des 
portraits du peintre: les rapports qui 
existent entre les “portraits” religieux de 
Rembrandt, et les autres portraits, et in- 
siste sur leur “noblesse spirituelle” com- 
me l’appelle l’auteur, qu'il s’agisse de 
portraits de commande ou de tableaux 


religieux. 


POESIE DES VOYAGES 
par Hans Huth 


L’histoire des voyages de plaisir aux 
Etats-Unis forme une phase fort intéres- 
sante de la vie culturelle américaine au 
1ge siécle. L’état de New-York en parti- 
culier, dont les paysages sont a l'origine 
de la “Hudson School” de peinture, a 
inspiré d’innombrables récits de voyage, 
de méme que la Nouvelle-Angleterre. 
Dans son essai M. Huth décrit la décou- 
verte des paysages pittoresques de ces 


régions, surtout ceux des “Montagnes 
blanches”, peu éloignées de New-York 
et de Boston, et la vie des touristes de 
l’époque victorienne. 


L’EXPOSITION REMBRANDT 
A AMSTERDAM 


par Jakob Rosenberg 


Dans ce numéro de |’ Art Quarterly nos 
lecteurs trouveront des commentaires sur 
certaines expositions, organisées en Eu- 
rope et aux Etats-Unis, en l’honneur du 
3§0e anniversaire de la naissance de Rem- 
brandt. M. Rosenberg consacre son étude 
4 une description des expositions et A 
certains des problémes que présentaient 
les expositions de Rotterdam et d’Am- 
sterdam, par exemple I'authenticité du 
portrait d’Anna Wijmer, la mére de Jan 
Six, du tableau de Glasgow (L’ Artiste 
et son Modeéle), et le Saint Barthélemy de 
Downton Castle, que l’auteur considére 
fort convaincant de méme que le Christ 
4 la Colonne de Darmstadt. M. Rosenberg 
termine son étude par une importante 
série de commentaires sur le probléme 
du nettoyage des tableaux. 
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LES EXPOSITIONS REMBRANDT 
EN HOLLANDE 


par W. R. Valentiner 


Dans cette étude M. Valentiner com- 
mente, lui aussi, l’exposition Rembrandt; 
sa discussion porte seulement sur les 
tableaux. L’auteur insiste sur les préts du 
gouvernement soviétique, $i peu connus, 
et en particulier sur quelques-uns des 
tableaux de jeunesse de Rembrandt et 
sur ceux de son extréme vicillesse. 


“REMBRANDT ET SES ELEVES” 
AUX ETATS-UNIS 


par Paul L. Grigaut 


Assez curieusement il y a peu d’expo- 
sitions consacrées 4 Rembrandt cette 
année aux Etats-Unis. De beaucoup la 
plus importante est celle organisée au 
nouveau musée de Raleigh, dans la 
Caroline du Nord, par M. Valentiner. 
Malgré les difficultés rencontrées par 
M. Valentiner—la moitié peut-€tre des 
grands Rembrandts des collections amé- 
ricaines ne peuvent étre prétés—l'expo- 
sition est une des expositions les plus 
importantes de cette année, Beaucoup 
des Rembrandts étaient, soit difficiles 
d’accés, soit inconnus, et se prétaient A 
des comparaisons significatives. La sec- 
tion consacrée aux éléves de Rembrandt 
était peut-€tre plus importante encore, 
car en grande majorité, les ouvrages, 


tableaux et dessins, provenaient de col- 
lectionneurs et de galeries américaines 
peu connues. 


UN PORTRAIT DE JOHN QUINCY 
ADAMS PAR GEORGE 
CALEB BINGHAM 


par John Francis McDermott 


Nous avons publié ici méme plusieurs 
articles sur Bingham, l'un des maitres de 
genre les plus agréables de la peinture 
américaine. Dans son essai, M. McDer- 
mott discute la date d’un petit tableau de 
Bingham, qui représente un des hommes 
politiques les plus célébres de son temps, 
John Quincy Adams, qu'il considére avoir 
été peint en 1844. 


LES C2UVRES DE 
WASHINGTON ALLSTON 


par Thomas W. Leavitt 


Aprés la mort de Washington Allston, 
un assez grand nombre de ses ccuvres 
restérent, ou tombérent, en possession 
du Washington Allston Trust. En 1941 
cette large collection fut présentée au 
musée Fogg de Harvard, qui se vit obligé 
éventuellement de refuser ce don. Il fut 
done décidé de présenter ces tableaux a 
differents musées américains. L’auteur de 
cet article énumére ces tableaux et donne 
une liste des musées qui les ont recueillis. 
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A NEW PORTRAIT BY GIRODET 


From an article by George Levitine in a forthcoming issue of the Smith 


College Museum of Sulletin 

Le Négligé, the newly acquired portrait by Girodet in the 
Smith College Museum of Art, is of particular interest, for, 
besides being a handsome and exceptionally well-preserved 
example of his style, it is the only one of his very few paint- 
ings in the United States which is at the same time dated 
and signed. The date, 1804, appears in the lower right corner 


below the Signature, a monogram composed of tive imnter- 
woven letters: A L G D R (Anne-Louis Girodet de Roussy 

The portrait has never been published but Pérignon, one of 
Girodet’s pupils, describes it—without dating it or identifying 


the sitter in thi sale catalogue ot Girodet's studio which 
appre ared four months after the death of the master 
et de trois quarts. Elle est 
j 


i l’épaule couvert d'un schall: elk est 


~ Portrait 


ce femme en bust veruc d unk 


robe blanche, et 
coiffée en cheveux 3 This description corresponds to chic 
evidence provided by the portrait, and the measurements 
20 pouces: 645 almost 


given by Pérignon (24 540 mm 


exactly coincide with the actual measurements of our 


painting (25 °/e * 21 °'/s inches; 644 * 542 mm 


This portrait was executed during one of the most active 
and restless pe riods ot Girodet's carect Working, in his own 
words, like a “Trappist” or a “galley slave,”’ Girodet never- 
theless found time to complete his part of the illustrations 
for Paul et Virginie and for the Didot edition of Racine, as 


well as to paint a number of portraits A tew of them can 


be associated with the among them a Madame 
Trioson. This is the only portrait of a woman mentioned by 
which is dated 
1804, and, to my knowledge, the Smith 
College Museum is the only portrait of a woman by Girodet 
actually dated 1804 in existence. While the other portraits of 
1804, with one exception, have been for many years in well- 
after the 


year 1504, 


more specifically by Coupin 


the sources 
painting in the 


known collections, the history of Madame Trioson, 
mention of Coupin, and that of the Smith portrait after the 
description of Pérignon, remained unknown. Hence, ex- 
ceptung the hypothesis that th portrait at Smith College 
totally escaped the attention of Girodet’s contemporaries 

which is impossible since it is described by Pérignon—one is 
led to think that this portrait is that of Madame 
Although very scant, the information given by Coupin (the 


buste) seems to confirm the plausi- 


Trioson 


date 1804, and the type, 
bility of such an identification 

Very little is known about Madam 
fact that she was the wife of Dr, Beniot-Frangois Trioson, 
the physician of the Countess of Artois and Médecin des Camps 
et Armées de France. When Girodet lost his parents Dr. Trioson 
after the death 


Trioson be sic 5 the 


became his guardian, and later (around 1810), 
of his own children, the doctor adopted th painter who 
henceforth took the name of Girodet-Trioson 

It is easy cnough tft stress the classicism of this portrait, 
and the school of David can be recognized in the dignified 
simplicity of the mise en page as well as in the sculptural 


energy of the modeling. However, a careful study reveals 


the more individual qualities ot the painting The classic al 
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tranquility of the Iposition 1s partially disrupted by the 


broken, somewhat restless rhythm of the shawl, and whik 
some details, such as the cast shadows on the sitter s torche id 
illusionistic focus, other areas 


are brought to al ilmost 


; 


suggest a certain indecision 
paint 
the fascination with ar 
hesitations exemplified in Girodet’s art at the turn of the 
One must note that a black and whit reproduc- 


tion omits one of the most interesting and least expected 


Thus, in spite of its statuesque 
Nn<TVOUSNCSS 


und the 


ng some what echoes the 
vil effect 


lassic 1st, che 
” 


occasional frompe-t 


century 
aspects of the portrait, which can be found in a subtle contrast 
between the soft harmonies of the beiges, roses, and light 
grays of the figure and the dark, cool blue of the bax kground 
This effect gives to the color scheme, enlivened by the pinks, 
ceruleans and yellows of the rather Ingresque edge of th 
f the preciosity of painting on porcelain 


shawl, som thing ‘ 


In his interpretation of the sitter, Girodet accentuates a 

racteristic of a type he liked to introduce 
vf this period, There is little doubt that ch 
flatter his sitter. Nevertheless 


soOmnCcwW hat 


lourdeur romaine cha 
in his paintings 
painter in the 


Smith portrait, in spite of the 


attempted t 
idealization, the 


umumity Of expression, on finds in 


posed attitude and « yu 
| in unde rlying sincerity und 


st id ot a psych wical Vacuuln, 


1 wholesomen vhich distinguish it from the ineffectual 


Leonards sque poctization of some of Giredet’s other portraits 


und adds to the interest of the viewer 


rH 
ART 


rOPERS” BY GOYA IN 
AROLINA MUSEUM Ot 


“THI 
NORTH ¢ 


By W. R. Valentiner 


The North Carolina Museum of Art has received as a gift 
from the Mary Reynolds Babcock Foundation a remarkable 
work by Goya, Th 

[wo jolly fellows in black Spanish costumes and black felt 
having a good time drinking and laughing, Onc 
his mouth wide 


Topers, painted in 1819 


hats are 
STcAams with laughter, his he id turn d back 
open, as he holds up a glass filled with claret; the other one, 
red faced and with full cheeks, grins in satistaction, showing 
und holding hus witht glass 


his white teeth to the 


spectator 
betore him 
The painting 1s 1 marvel of brilliant technique 


luminous black of the costumes 


Although 
ulmost in monochrome, the 
shimmers in all shades from dark purple to gray 
The wine in the glasses and the open mouth of the man to 
the left add touches of red; the collar of the other 
dashed in with unmixed white and the background is ligghe 


und brown 
man i 


gold and silver, increasing behind the head of the man to the 
left where a candle seems to burn, training its light upon the 
fully lighted face of the other man. Fleeting silvery touches 
mark the feet of the glass ‘ 

even to the dark chert 
of Frans Hal 


that it was not 


red of the 
vho often 


The motif reminds us 
open mouth of the man to the lett 
i proot by the wa 


painted similar subjects 
rediscovered this Dutch master. But 


Manet but Goya wh 
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the mood is quite different. The laughter of Frans Hals is 
in expression of a happy youth. Here 
sinister, 


opumiustic, buc yant 


something satirical, self-conscious, even 
wild behavior of the two men, who drink to 


To rep- 


there 18 
behind the 
drown the troubles of their impoverished world 
resent screaming laughter was not easy for an old man like 
However, in this 


who had little to laugh about 
| 


instance, he undoubtedly wanted to express his joy in living, 


(,0% *® 


as the was painted after a serious illness and is 
de dic ated to his doctor 

In the background we read in dim letters the 
“Medico.” This indicates that he dedicated the 
the same doctor, Arrieta, represented with him in the famous 
Self-Portrait in Minneapolis. The painting, therefore, not only 
is a realistic representation, as in the case of Frans Hals, but 
has a double, symbolic meaning like many works of Goya 
In the Self-Portrait he represented himself almost fainting, 
falling back weakly in his chair while the doctor supports 


him, giving him a glass of wine to drink. Does he mean, in 


picture 


word 


painting to 


our painting, that the wine is really the preserver of life, and 
does he make fun of the doctor a little? Who knows? 

The year 1819, when our painting was executed, was a 
fearful one for Goya. Being the painter of the court of the 
tyrannical, cruel and decadent ruler, Ferdinand VII, yet at 
the same time belonging to the liberal party, his life was in 
When (1814), after 


having been driven out the first time, and was taking gruc- 


constant danger Ferdinand returned 


on his en mics, he 18 supposed to have said to 


some revenge 
Goya: “You deserve to be hanged, but as you are 


artist, I will let you go free.” In 1819 anether liberal revolution 


a great 


began, which in the next year drove Ferdinand out a second 
time, though unfortunately for only three years. For Goya, 
who was seventy thre c, it was one of che most creative years 
He had retired to a small country place on the other side of 
nea? Madrid, c alled the (Quinta del Sordo, or 


Goya was deaf by this time). Here he 


the Manzanares 
house of the deaf man 
painted murals, the famous Pitturas Negras, in a number of 
At the same time he was working on his great 
The Disasters of War. In the summer of this 
o of his most impressive religious works, 
The Last Communion of St. Joseph of Calasanz and the Agony in 
the Garden, both in a church in Madrid. In contrast he also 


the rooms 
serics of etc kings 


year he executed tw 


worked on paintings representing scenes from everyday life 
The Forge in the Frick Collection, The Knife Grinder in Buda- 
pest, and portraits, among them the Don Juan Antonio Cuerbo, 


Academy of San Fernando, in the 
Godfrey § Collection. After this tremendous 
effort he becam« ill ae the end of 1819. When he 
recovered he must have painted the Minneapolis Self-Portrait 


of the Royal 
Rockefeller 


criously 


Director 


and our Topers 

It is our good fortune that just this great period in Goya's 
life is well represented in American collections: The Forge in 
the Frick Collection and the Cuerbo portrait in the Rockefeller 
( ollection, to which should be added the great portrait of 
Goya's friend Perez in the Metropolitan Museum (1820) and 
the Self-Portrait with the doctor in Minneapolis. To these 
comes now as a new addition in American collections The 
Topers in the North Carolina Museum of Art 

Common to all these paintings is the preference for sombr: 
colors, especially black. It is well known that many of th 
great masters came at the end of their life to a similar color 


scheme, in which local colors are suppressed. This is true of 
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Titian, Tintoretto, Frans Hals, and Rembrandt. Titian 
remarked in his late years that one could express almost 
verything with black and white, which he liked best. In 
Goya's case it went well with his intense interest in black and 
white graphic works, which occupied a good deal of his 
time in later life (Disasters of War, Disparates, Tauromachia). 

Goya was the last of the great old masters, but he was also 
the first great modern one. He has often been praised as the 
father of the Impressionists, but in his demonic, visionary 
concept he is also the predecessor of the great expressionists 
like Munch, Nolde and Orozco, as Dan Rich rightly re- 
m urke d 


resent d in 


Thus it is of major importance that his art is rep- 


the North Carolina Museum of Art with 


example which expresses his connection with modern art as 


an 


well as with the old masters 

The 
exhibited frequently, comes from the collections of the Duc 
de Osuna, Madrid and the Nemes and Herzog Collections in 
Budapest. It has been exhibited in Budapest (1911), in Munich 
ind Diisseldorf (1912) and in Baltimore (1954) 


Topers, reproduced in many books on Goya and 


FOUR LATE GOTHIC TAPESTRIES 
OF VIRTUES AND VICES 
From / Flemish Virtues and Vices from the 
Collection of William Randolph Hearst given by The Hearst Foundation to 
1055, by Adéle Coulin Weibel and Francis 
Waring Robinson 


mr Late Gothi Tapestries of 


The Detroit Institute / Art 


The The Detroit 
Institute of Arts four large tapestries illustrating an elaborately 
Charity 


Pride 


Hearst Foundation has presented to 


illegorical program of the activities of two Virtues 

and (Fortitude) Vices 
Superbia) and Wrath (Ira). They were acquired by the late 
William Randolph Hearst in 1922 from Baron Félix d’Hunol- 
stein who had inherited them from his mother, Antoinette 
de Montmorency-Luxembourg. They had belonged to her 
family, according to tradition, from the time of their manu- 


(Caritas Courage and two 


facture in the early years of the sixteenth century. 

Che designer was probably Jean de Camp the Elder from 
Antwerp. He gave to the old theme, the strife between the 
Virtues and Vices, a new interpretation in the spirit of his 
time, which tended towards overloading such compositions 
with allegories 

The tapestry weavers of Brussels dev cloped a style of their 
ywn, different from the earlier styles of Arras and Tournai. 
They subdivided the with an architectural 
framework, harkening back to the medieval stage with its 
subdivisions mto a series of “substages,” car h closed at the 
back This explains the “backdrops” of the 
tapestry which consist of rich fabrics, different in design in 
each case. The center of the stage occupies the full height of 
It is hanked on each side by one large and two 
small “boxes.” Thus, the designer reserves the most conspic- 
ious place for the principal subject. The Virtue or Vice 
stands or sits like a king or judge in the upper part of the 
On the six 


composition 


by a curtain 


the tapestry 


center where he is surrounded by his courtiers 
substages are represented scenes and personages illustrating 
the character of the subject. The divisions are indicated by 


slender, jeweled columns. This type of staging was found so 





satisfactory that it survived well into the sixteenth century 
It explains why these tapestries, woven in Brussels between 
1510 and 1520, still have a late Gothic look, although che 
figures are clothed in the rich fabrics of the early Renaissance 

The tapestry 
armed with a leng spear. She is seated on a lofty throne, with 
symbolic of her strength. Around het 


here pictured shows Fortitudo (Courag« 
her foot upon a lion, 
is a crowd of personages, some recognizable by their attrib- 

inscriptions. Thus, on the left 
holds a golden table fountain in the form of a 


utes, others by Temperantia 
(Temperance 
castle; on the right it is probably Fides (Faith) who holds the 
In the foreground to the left, only Fidentia 
(Boldness), helmet, and her Gula 
(Gluttony), are named. To the right there is a group of 
valorous heroes, the Preux (Worthies) of the Middle Ages 
the youthful King I david, with crown and sc« pter,; the mature 


Hercules (Herculis 


' 
Chariemagne (Karolus), 


orb and cross 


wearing a opponent, 


in the armor of a medieval knight, and 
the elderly emperor, kneeling and 
presenting his sword. Drawn from three great epochs of the 
world’s history, the Old Testament, the Pagan World ana 
Christendom, they signify also the thre« ages of man 

On the left sid 
full armor which is partly hidden beneath a long rob 


below, Avaritia (Greed) sits on a throne, in 
sctore 
her appear Consilium (Good Counsel) and opposite. him 
Achab (Ahab), offering a casket full of coins, The implication 
is that greed 1m pe lled the King of Israc l to do “evil in the sight 
ill that were betore him.” 


xtreme left box above, 


ot the Lord above 

In the 
man, perhaps Samuel and Eli, by two women labeled 
Intellectus (1 Inderstanding and Cognitio (Knowledg: ). In che 
Ss % ated, cutting a « ak« upon her 


a boy is pres“ nt d to an old 


Gluttony) 
(Buftoonery 


next box Gula 
lap Scurrilitas and an uniabe led companion 
bring food and drink 

In the large box at the right side Accidia (Sloth 
the Seven Deadly Sins, lolls distractedly on soft pillows. She 
is shown again above in a heart-shaped compartment of the 
front of her 


, am ther of 


riding on an ass. In 
and Pusillanimitas 


framework, this time 
Desideratio (Desire) toys with her girdle, 
(Cowardice) throws up both hands in surrender to sor 
difficult circumstance. Fortitudo (( ourag¢ approaches from 
the left 

In the upper box towards the center Judith kneels betor« 
caresses her face; through an open door 


Esau, marked by a long bow as the 


Holofernes, who 
behind Judith’s maid, 
“ ' ’ 

cunning hunter,” meets his brother Jacob, who gives him 
a bowl of pottage In the box at the extrenx right Sanctus 
Spiritus (The Holy Ghost) crowns the knecling Pietas (Piety) 


ind Timor (Fear of God) 


“THE TRIUMPH OF A CHRISTIAN EMPEROR”—A 
CAMEO FROM THE SOMMERVILLE COLLECTION 
OF ENGRAVED GEMS IN THE UNIVERSITY 
MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA 


From the Catalogue Cameo and Intaglio, Engraved Gems from the Sommer- 


ville ¢ ection, by Cornelius C. Vermeuk 


Maxwell Sommervill (1829-1904), who was Professor of 
Glyptology in the University of Pennsylvania, bequeathed to 
the University Museum one of the largest and most impor 


tant collections f ancient and later cameo and intaglio 
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engraved gems and gems molded in glass in the Western 
Hemisphere. The collection rivals those of the Museums of 
Naples, Florence, the Louvre in Paris, Berlin, Vienna and 
Leningrad on the Continent, and the British Museum in 
London; it 1s comparable to the collections ot the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts and the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in the United States. Only now, as a result of the classification 
und study by Cornelius Vermeule and Caroline Dosker is it 
possible to present a significant part of these ancient and 
beautiful gems in our temporary exhibition galleries 

The Sommerville gems reflect in the main the tastes of a 
man of the nineteenth century who SM mbled a Vast collec- 
tion (over 3000 iterns) in the traditions of the great cabinets 
from those of Lorenzo di Medici in the Renaissance to 
Catherine the Great or the Duke of Buckingham in the later 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. There are a 
number of important Babylonian cylinder seals and other 
cut stones of the later Near East, including Neo-Babylonian, 
Persian and Sassanian seals. The collection includes a few 
choice Greek and a number of later Greek or Hellenistic 
stones. Etruscan gems (scarabs) of the sixth to fourth cen- 
turies B.C. are very well represented. The cut stones and 
glass pastes of ancient (Greek and native) Italy from the 
fourth century B.C. to the later Roman Republic (ca. 100 
B.C.) form an important series 

The cameo reproduced here is of brown sardonyx and 
represents the triumph oft a Christian Emperor, perhaps 
Constantine (A.D. 406-337) or one of his sons. The scene is 
based on the relief showing the triumph of Titus (A.D. 69-81) 
in the passage way of the Arch of Titus in Rome. It is Graeco- 
Roman, probably from the fourth century A.D., and was 
once in the collection ot ¢ athering Il of Russia. It was ex- 
hibited at the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore in 1947 and 
published by Sommerville in A Monograph on the Antique 
Cameo The Triumph of Constantine, 1896 


A BRONZE TSUN 


From an article by Henry Trubner in the Los Angeles County Museum 


Bulletin, Summer, 1944 


The Los Angeles County Museum has recently acquired a 
very important early Chinese ritual bronze vessel of the type 
fsun A (sun, as illustrate d by our ¢ xample , 8a be ak« r-shaped 
vessel, somewhat wider than the ku, with central bulb and 
wide mouth with flaring lip The tsun was an important 
vessel in the ritual service accompanying the ancestor worship 
of the Shang and Chou people. According to the orthodox 
chronology, the Shang people settled at An-yang in Honan 
Province about 1400 B.C. and remained there until the Chou 
conquest, believe d to have taken place in 1122 B.C 

The decoration of our bronze is restricted to the central 
bulb and consists of two powerful, clearly defined t'ao-t' ich 
masks, and a pair of crested birds facing cach other on the 
sides of the vessel. The background is filled with a network 
ot spirals, the so-called lei-wén or “thunde r-pattern x 

The t'ao-t’ieh mask, rising in relief above the surface, is 
divided into two symmetrical halves by the nose and forehead 
shield which form a central ridge recalling the flanges of 
other vessels. The features of the t'ao-t'ich are cast in clear, 





sharp relief, and we recognize distinctly the eyes, eyebrows, 
( ~shaped horns, ears and fangs of the monster 

he antithetical birds on each side of the vessel, their backs 
turned toward the f’ao-t’ich, are a most interesting feature of 
this bronze vessel. The birds have a sharply hooked beak and 
an unusual head crest, divided into two parts: a straight 
horizontal line projecting forward and an undulating, flowing 
line which trails down the back of each bird. A 


design forms a decorative motif on the neck of the birds. A 


COWTK she 1] 


beautiful patina, thickly encrusted in some areas, and in 
varying shades of green and blue, covers the entire vessel 


inside and out and greatly enhances the of che 


appx arance 
vessel. A tour~ h iracter ins nipouon, cast inside, has as yet not 
been deciphered 

Chinese bronze vessels of this type of tsun, with the combi- 
but at least two 
The 
parallel to our bronze is a tsun in the Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities, Stockholm, and there is a similar example in the 
University Museum, Philadelphia. Karlgren dates the former 
vessel, which comes from the Lo-yang region, “Yin or 
Early Chou (more probably the latter),” 


nation of t' ao-t’ieh and crested birds, are rare, 


other vessels may be selected tor comparison closest 


and a similar date 
Both vessels, with 
to 


may be assigned to the Los Angeles bronz« 
powerful, clearly defined 
Karlgren’s “A” style, datable in the Shang-Early Chou period 


tao-t'ich masks, conform 


les Frustes by Pierre Bonnard 
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